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The Nation’s Health 


HIS week the Commons have discussed the nation’s 
health. The debate was timely, for the season of 
epidemics is at hand. Another and probably more dan- 
gerous attack than the Blitzkrieg is imminent in the shape 
of increased sickness and disease. The first winter of war 
was not unfortunate in this respect. Influenza, diphtheria 
and measles all took their toll, but the total of casualties 
stood comparison with peacetime figures. For the coming 
months, until the spring, possibilities are graver. Until 
the Battle of Britain began, life here was little changed 
from before the war. The foundations of good health, food, 
clothing and shelter were scarcely weakened, and even the 
problems arising from the crowded bilileting of evacuees 
were limited by the relatively small scale which the migra- 
tion ultimately assumed. 

Now the situation has changed. Food supplies are still 
abundant, and there is no shortage of clothing or other 
necessities. But the new factor of continuous intensive 
bombing has brought in new dangers. Throughout the 
raided areas there is crowding in the hours of darkness; 
households herd together in their shelters or lower rooms; 
flat dwellers congregate to sleep in basements; endangered 
families in a few districts flock into communal shelters 
and Tube stations. At home and in public places there is 
perilous congregation in ill-ventilated conditions, and there 
is no way of keeping the healthy and the infected apart. 
Evacuation, public and private, is being speeded up; 
house-room has to be found for a small minority of home- 
less people; there is a great Army to be lodged in barracks, 
huts and billets for the winter. A major problem in the 
maintenance of national health is bound to be this ques- 
tion of living space, as well as that of sleeping room. 

The British health services, for all their flaws, can be 
an unrivalled bulwark against the spread of sickness. But 
in the next few months of lowered resistance there will be 
the need to shore up and extend them. In some places 
bombing has somewhat disrupted the network of hospitals, 
clinics and centres for advice and special treatment. More- 
over, most of the services are based upon place. When 
people move they do not take their medical defences with 


them, and when schoolchildren are evacuated it is seldom 
easy to give them their former medical care and aid i 
feeding; the closing down of certain cripples’ centres and 
other such places is a sad setback. A paramount aim is te 
adjust the range of State-aided care and treatment to the 
redistribution of the population, and to ensure that these 
services are at least no less efficient than in peacetime. 

Then there are gaps to be filled. This week the Com- 
mons debated national health insurance. The failing oi 
this system is that, while it assists the wage-earner, it 
neglects the family. At this time of new dangers to physical 
and nervous well-being, the case for extending insurance 
to dependants demands recognition. It is the family unit 
that will have to withstand and cope with the perils of life 
under fire, and every member of the family requires all 
possible aid and education in health matters. 


The focus of the problem is the shelter. In public 
shelters special measures to ventilate, heat and disinfect 
them are imperative, and a special system of close super- 
vision by medical officers and nurses has already been 
mooted. The private shelter cannot be dealt with so 
simply; though appreciabie, its dangers, to health at least, 
are much smaller. Here the responsibility of health precau- 
tions must rest upon the individual and the household 
Free inoculation for all, free or cheap gargles and disin- 
fectants, prompt care for every man, woman and child 
infected; above all, urgent and convincing propaganda 
about the unseen perils—these are indispensable defences 
against the dangers of shelter life. And there is the added 
peril of broken water mains and disturbed sewage. 


The biggest barrier to success will be the apathy of 
ordinary individuals, for the State’s part can easily be 
done; it is no more than a matter of prompt organisation, 
intelligent anticipation and generous finance. It should be 
made quite plain that disease is a far sterner opponent 
than the Luftwaffe, that every facility is available for wise 
people to protect themselves, and that, in epidemics as in 
air raids, “ dispersal is the sovereign remedy against 
heavy casualties.” 
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The Atlantic Link 


HIS year’s Presidential election is by no means the 
T first that has turned on the relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. But it is the first in 
which the familiar issue has emerged as a competition 
between the two candidates in promising aid and assist- 
ance to the British Empire. To the Englishman it seems 
so natural that the American people should see how deeply 
they are themselves involved in the issue of the war that 
he is apt to underrate the revolution in thought that has 
been accomplished in the United States in the past six 
months. The fact that Congress could be induced to pass 
a Conscription Act within a month or two before the elec- 
tion—the registration of some 16,500,000 men began on 
Wednesday—has been described in these columns as a 
minor miracle. The fact that Britain is popular is hardly 
less surprising. Both reversals of form are products of the 
fact that America is conscious, as never before, of living 
under the shadow of imminent war. 

It is the pressure of events that has thrust the two 
English-speaking peoples together. They both find them- 
selves in a position where principle and expediency unite 
in dictating a policy of the closest co-operation; the logic 
is sO strong that it overrides even the most rancorous 
traditional hostilities. So far as principle is concerned, the 
idealistic American people has not always considered 
British policy beyond suspicion. Particularly in the era of 
appeasement, there was an understandable tendency to 
scoff at Great Britain’s claim to be the champion of demo- 
cratic methods and international decency. Even in the 
first six months of the war there was a persistent scepti- 
cism whether Great Britain could be relied upon not to 
barter her principles in an immoral bargain with Hitler. 
But since the spring these doubts have disappeared. It is 
no longer possible to doubt that we are fighting. And 
whatever we may be fighting for, we are certainly fighting 
against what America most loathes and fears. Great 
Britain may not be, in American eyes, the perfect figure 
of the stainless crusader, but she is the only champion 
now in arms for the cause which America with every one 
of her instincts knows to be her own. The blackness of 
what Hitler stands for would in any case make what 
Britain stands for white. In all that concerns the ideals 
and aspirations of Western man, the Atlantic Ocean does 
not divide, it unites; and the great barrier runs through 
the English Channel and the North Sea. 

Expediency follows principle; for even if it were the 
British political philosophy, not the German, that was 
repugnant to American ideals, it is not by Britain that 
America is strategicaliy threatened. The last six months 
have brought proof that Hitler’s war is a war on the 
world, that Europe is only a springboard for further con- 
quest, and that no nation and no continent can count itself 
secure until Nazi aggression is scotched. The various 
elements in that realisation—the collapse of France, 
Hitler’s control of the North Atlantic seaboard, the 
menace to North Africa, the Dakar incident—were finally 
confirmed by the transformation of the Axis into the 
Triangle and the demonstration to all the world that if 
peace was indivisible so, too, were the forces of 
aggression. 

Thus Ribbentrop has obligingly provided the final proof 
that the narrow, selfish interests of Great Britain and the 
United States coincide. Our confidence of winning the 
war rests on the assurance of American help. America’s 
hope of avoiding a single-handed war on three fronts lies 
in our victory. Under the ruthless pressure of war, it is 
discovered that it is not only the island of Great Britain 
that is of value to America as a bastion of democracy. 
Many of those British colonial chestnuts which we were 
always supposed to be asking America to pluck out of the 
fire for us are now seen to have their value. West Indian 
islands are welcome as naval bases; Singapore becomes 
something more than a mere outpost of British im- 


perialism. Now that the resistance of the R.A.F. has 
banished the defeatism bred of the French collapse, the 
necessity of helping Britain as a matter of “selfish 
security”—in the words of Mr Stimson—has passed 
beyond the region of party dispute. 

History and geography have always combined to pre- 
vent America and Britain from seeing clearly their own 
dependence on each other. We owe to the crushing pres- 
sure of a world crisis the present sudden spell of clear 
sight, as unusual on this side of the Atlantic as on the 
other. Peace may bring back the old disinterest and the old 
candour in mutual criticism which springs perhaps from 
friendship but does nothing to advance it. Indeed, this will 
happen unless, in both countries, we have the statesman- 
ship to distil from this moment of real perception, before 
it vanishes, some lasting essence. What is needed is a close 
analysis of the traditional obstacles to Anglo-American 
co-operation and a joint effort, while the mood is on us, 
to reduce or remove them. One British contribution might 
well be to exorcise the American fear that close associa- 
tion with Britain will drag the United States into a variety 
of commitments whose only purpose is to serve narrow 
British interests, that in any such association America’s 
role will be to give and Britain’s to take. We are proving 
at this moment that it is not so. We have given much in 
the past to the common heritage. The way of life, which 
is our deepest link with the United States is, after all, a 
projection of the traditional values of European culture, 
coupled with the political genius of the English people, 
into a young and expanding transatlantic society. We 
gave the Americans their religious faith, We gave them 
what has proved the surest safeguard of the “free and 
legal man ”’—the Common Law. We gave them—uncon- 
sciously and, at the crucial moment, unwillingly—the 
passion for freedom and responsible government which 
caused them to break away from our tutelage. Nor are 
all our contributions in the past. We are to-day giving 
our blood and our property for a cause that America 
acknowledges to be her own. We have pledged ourselves 
to endure, if need be, all the horrors of Nazi occupation 
and to blockade our own island for the same cause. We 
do not come empty-handed to the creation of a new world. 
But to demonstrate that the integrity of the British Com- 
monwealth is an American interesi is not sufficient founda- 
tion for the conclusion that the United States ought 
automatically to support every detail of British policy. If 
the general principle of a community of interest is 
accepted, we shall have to learn that we must consult the 
American Government at every stage of our diplomacy. 
On no other basis can we expect to receive even sympa- 
thetic consideration. 

Ii, in the cause of Atlantic collaboration, Britain’s 
freedom to act will have to be curtailed, then the American 
contribution that can properly be asked for is a similar 
limitation of her freedom to be inactive. In the Jast 
analysis, as this war is proving, Great Britain cannot 
undertake any commitment for which American support 
will not be forthceming. And in the same last analysis, as 
this war is also proving, America cannot cling to isola- 
tionism or even to a one-hemisphere diplomacy. The line 
of advance for both countries is to accept in time of peace 
what they are compelled to admit in time of war. 

The question of leadership or dominance need hardly 
arise. If any permanently closer association of the two 
nations is achieved, an island people of less than 50 
millions cannot expect to be the senior partner. Britain 
might well retain the initiative by sheer force of geography 
-—just as, in the present emergency, the whole of England 
necessarily takes its cue from what happens in Kent—but 
the centre of gravity and the ultimate decision must in- 
creasingly lie in America. We cannot resent this historical 
development. We may rather feel proud that the cycle of 
dependence, enmity and independence is coming full circle 
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into a new interdependence which may yet, in a world 
freed from predatory aggression, set an example in free 
international relationship, comparable to the example of 
free citizenship which the Western world has already 
achieved. 

These, however, are aspirations. British opinion is ready 
for them, but only American action can turn them into 
facts. What is clear is that a world-wide process is at work 
compelling Britain and the United States—in the words 
of the Prime Minister—to become “ somewhat mixed up 
together in some of their affairs for mutual and general 
advantage.” Mr Churchill undoubtedly chose his vague and 
rather colloquial metaphor with intention, for although 
the fact of growing collaboration is as “inexorable and 
irresistible” as a Mississippi flood, it is so far also as 
formless and as careless of institutional expression. 
Formal engagements are neither country’s way—we have 
none even with our Dominions. What can be done is to 
seize this opportunity for permanently widening the chan- 
nels of consultation. We need a policy of “ minds across the 
sea.” The foundation for it lies in rapid and easy com- 
munication. It is a pity that the very embryonic direct 
air service has now been withdrawn; even in the middle 
of war—perhaps then more than ever—a few aircraft 
assigned to fly an Atlantic service are a magnificent 
strategic investment. The new North American service of 
the B.B.C. has not come before its time. But air services 
and broadcasting will be of little avail without free con- 
tidence between Governments. The appointment of Lord 
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Lothian as Ambassador to Washington was a recognition 
that his post was not one of ordinary diplomatic import- 
ance. It is of more moment than all but a very few 
Ministries; the Ambassador at Washington should cer- 
tainly be a member of the Cabinet when the full peace- 
time system is restored, and there should be a definite 
attempt by this and other means to educate political leaders 
in the opportunities and the difficulties of Anglo-American 
relations. The effort should extend to the Civil Service 
(which, incidentally, is one of the strongholds of that 
British “superiority” which is so rightly resented by 
Americans). Much good has been done, though on a small 
scale, by the Commonwealth Fund in making it possible 
for individual members of the British Civil Service to 
spend a year in the United States. When it becomes pos- 
sible once more for Civil Servants to have holidays, the 
Government might adopt and extend this system as their 
own policy. 

More than any such institutional devices, however, what 
is wanted is a new attitude of mind in both countries. The 
new attitude exists to-day, in America as well as in 
Britain. It is an Atlantic vision, for it is based on the 
realisation that our mutual security rests on our joint sea 
power. The Atlantic is the seat of our strength, it is the 
great link between us. In its wide freedom, in its united 
diversity, it is the symbol of the way of life we have both 
developed and we both defend. In this century, as in many 
before, the Atlantic must not be a barrier; it must be a 
pathway to new worlds. 


The Service Trades 


HERE is some danger that a familiar and persistent 
misconception of the nature of a modern economic 
organism is leading to mistakes being made in the nation’s 
organisation for war. This misconception lies in a very 
considerable underrating of the importance of the service 
trades. The man in the street is apt to think of the occu- 
pied population of a country like Great Britain as being 
predominantly engaged in making things. By a natural 
extension of ideas, the problem of organising for war is 
conceived in terms of the transfer of men and women from 
making one set of things to making another set of things. 
Actually, the days are long past when manufacture was 
the chief means of earning the living of the British people. 
For several decades past, the typical British worker has 
been one engaged in some form of service occupation— 
that is, not in making things, but in transporting and sell- 
ing finished goods and in the various forms of personal 
and professional services that are rendered directly to the 
consumer. It is a perfectly natural tendency for the service 
trades to grow, and their steady increase is a sign and 
measure of the waxing wealth of the community. As Mr 
Colin Clark has recently pointed out, economic progress 
is accompanied by a steady transfer from primary pro- 
duction (agriculture and mining) to secondary production 
manufacture), and from secondary to tertiary production 
services). As the standard of living rises, there is a 
universal tendency for people to spend an increasing pro- 
portion of their incomes on services rather than on things. 
The extent to which the service trades have become the 
typical occupations of a modern community can be easily 
illustrated from one or two statistics. Let us select from 
the Occupation tables of the Census of England and Wales 
eight of the largest service categories; they are Transport 
and Communications; Commerce, Finance and Insurance; 
Personal Service; Clerks, Draughtsmen and Typists; 
Warehousemen, Storekeepers and Packers; Entertainers; 
Professional Occupations; and—a _ border-line case— 
Printers and Photographers. These eight—which do not 
make up a complete list—comprised in 1931 just short of 
9 million persons out of a total occupied population of 
nearly 19 millions. Moreover, the proportion is rising. The 
proportion borne by these eight to the total was 42 per 
cent. in 1921 and 46 per cent. in 1931; if the 1941 census 
were taken in peacetime conditions, the proportion would 





probably be about half, since there is plenty of evidence 
that these occupations have continued their porportionate 
progress in the last decade. 

The community whose resources have to be adapted to 
the waging of war must, therefore, be thought of as one in 
which more than half the working population earn their 
livings by performing services. Wartime production in- 
volves a certain reversal of the normal tendencies. It is 
true that the Navy, the Army and the Air Force set up 
a large demand for a certain variety of services; but there 
is an even larger demand for increased manufacture. The 
munition industries find it easiest and most convenient at 
the outset to draw their labour from the most similar 
peacetime occupations—that is, from manufacture. But as 
soon as large-scale transfer of labour is required, it is 
inevitable that the service trades should be heavily drawn 
upon. It is not only inevitable, but desirable also, for two 
outstanding reasons. The first is that the service trades, 
precisely because they are the product of a higher standard 
of living, are less necessary and more easily dispensable 
for a brief emergency. If, to produce munitions, we forgo 
temporarily the gains in our standard of living of the last 
quarter-century, then the labour represented by that 
abstinence will be predominantly in the service trades. The 
second reason is that the men and women in these occupa- 
tions have a standard of intelligence, and therefore of 
adaptability, above the average. Except in the case of the 
heaviest labour, this will more than offset their un- 
familiarity with manual labour. 

A belligerent community should therefore seek by all 
the means in its power to transfer labour from the service 
trades to munitions production. There the largest reservoir 
is to be found and the categories of labour that can be 
spared with least damage to the consumption of neces- 
saries. In our much larger proportionate reserve of service 
labour, it may be added, lies one of our greatest ultimate 
advantages over Germany. 

Here, however, is where the misconception clouds our 
vision. Since the numerical importance of the service trades 
is so generally misunderstood, public policy tends to ignore 
them. Two examples of this may be quoted. One of the 
avowed purposes of the Purchase Tax is, by restricting the 
consumption of the people, to set resources of labour and 
capital free for war work. But it is not levied on the 
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public’s consumption of services. According to the esti- 
mates made by the authors of “ The Home Market,” the 
average British family in 1937 spent 29s. a week on direct 
services (excluding rent) and only about 28s. a week on 
goods now to be subject to the Purchase Tax. Moreover, 
of the 28s. spent on goods, some 9s. must have represented 
the services of retailing, which are not subject to the 
tax. Broadly speaking, then, it can be said that the tax 
ignores a field of consumption twice as large as that which 
it attacks and at least twice as worthy of compression in 
wartime. 

Similarly, when the Board of Trade sets out to restrict 
the public’s consumption by direct limitation, it confines 
itself to restricting the making of goods; it does not touch 
the rendering of services. It is true, of course, that a 
restriction of retail sales of textile goods will affect the 
draper’s shop as well as the textile mill; but it is among 
the makers of the restricted goods that unemployment is 
created in direct and greater degree. There is little or no 
reason to believe that operatives in the textile trades, con- 
centrated as they are in particular districts, are more suit- 
able recruits for the munition factories than those now 
employed in service occupations. 

The failure to appreciate the possibilities of the service 
trades is responsible for the recurrent tendency (now once 
more in evidence) to argue that shortage of labour will 


South Africa 


HE Union of South Africa is at war with both Ger- 
many and Italy by its own independent choice, {freely 
and democratically made. South African soldiers and air- 
men are on active service in East Africa. In a year, starting 
with grievous deficiencies, a system of defence, to protect 
South African harbours and to man the Union’s “ defensive 
boundaries” beyond its actual frontiers, has been made 
real. At the base is a small but growing war industry and 
all South Africa’s riches in materials and foodstuffs; and 
South African opinion, Afrikaans and English-speaking, 
has steadily responded to the leadership of General Smuts. 
Yet the Opposition groups in the Union Parliament, 
General Hertzog’s fraction of the old United Party and 
Dr Malan’s Nationalists, are still pledged publicly to an 
immediate separate peace and neutrality; and they com- 
mand some three-sevenths of the votes in the House. Three 
times the issue has been put to the vote. In September, 
1939, 67 members voted for neutrality against the 80 who 
supported General Smuts’s bid to bring the Union into the 
war. General Hertzog resigned from the Premiership, and 
his alliance with General Smuts ceased. In January this 
year, when the war still lacked movement, General 
Hertzog’s motion for peace forthwith was beaten by 81 
votes to 59; and as late as last August 65 members of the 
House supported another motion for peace with the Axis 
against 83 who backed General Smuts and the war. 

The present Government’s majority has not fallen away; 
neither has it grown very much. In September a year ago 
it was 13; in January it was 22; in August it was 17. The 
brutal conquest of Holland, the intervention of Italy, the 
fall of France and the jeopardy of Britain—none of these 
have shaken the Opposition factions in their stand. The 
view that war in Africa would bring about a change of 
mind has not been borne out—in the Union Parliament. 

In the Union at large it is different. It would be grossly 
wrong to infer from these divisions in the House that nearly 
half the 2 million white people of South Africa wish to 
stand aloof from the war. Parliament no longer mirrors the 
true balance of popular opinion; and wartime by-elections, 
both to Parliament and the provincial councils, have shown 
that even the 1,200,000 Afrikaans-speaking voters for 
whom the Opposition claim to speak are divided in roughly 
equal halves in their attitude. This time there has been no 
armed protest against the war as there was 25 years ago. 

On the other hand, the political cleavage in the Union 
cannot be explained away. It is very real and hampering. 
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necessarily limit the scale of the war effort to something 
not much greater than what has already been achieved. 
This is economic defeatism. It would, of course, be 
ridiculous to rush to the other extreme and assume that 
the whole of the labour force of the service occupations 
can be put at the disposal of the war effort. Some of these 
occupations—transport, for example—are even more neces- 
sary in war than in peace. But it is not inherently un- 
practical to suggest that we could manage, for the dura- 
tion of the war, to get along with the standard of services 
that was actually in existence in 1921. The reservoir of 
available labour, in other words, can be provisionally esti- 
mated at the increase since that date. Between 1921 and 
1931 the increase in the numbers occupied in the eight 
categories specified above was 1,750,000. No accurate 
figure can be given for succeeding years, but the annual 
censuses of persons insured against unemployment estab- 
lish that the rate of increase has tended to rise. Making 
allowance for this and including Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, we can safely conclude that the increase in service 
occupations as a whole in the last twenty years has been 
something like 44 millions, of whom about 23 millions are 
men. Not until a sustained effort has been made to plan 
and organise the mobilisation of this great reserve of 
labour can we say that the fullest use has been made of 
our man-power. 


and the War 


The point is that it is not the war but past history which 
determines the shape of politics in South Africa, just as ii 
does in Ireland and India. Seven years ago, when Generals 
Smuts and Hertzog came together in the United Party to 
end racial strife and to fuse Afrikaans and English elcinents 
in a common Scuth African cause, it seemed that the final 
fruits of a generous pacification were already ripening— 
only a bare generation after the bitter South African War. 
Only Dr Malan’s Nationalists, with fewer than one-fifth 
of the seats in Parliament, remained hostile to the new 
solidarity. Then on September 4, 1939, General Herizog 
broke away. He claimed independence of action for the 
Union in the war, and proposed neutrality to prove that 
independence. He did not take his stand on recriminations. 
He gave full due to British statesmanship for the constitu- 
tional freedom given to South Africa and rejected racial 
separatism. 

It was to prove that constitutional freedom, then, and not 
to help Hitler or hinder Britain, that the first proposal for 
“benevolent neutrality” was made. It was the same 
position as that taken up by Eire and by the Congress Party 
in India; the acid test of independence, the argument runs, 
is liberty to decide war or peace. General Hertzog approved 
the maintenance of the Simonstown base for the british 
Fleet; and although he claimed the right of the Union to 
maintain friendly relations with the Third Reich, he offered 
Britain South Africa’s goodwill. With Dr Malan he main- 
tained that the war was “ England's war” and no concern 
of the Afrikaans people, but, unlike the Nationalist leader. 
he did not attack Britain. The retiring Prime Minister was 
confused and unrealistic but honest. 

General Smuts won the day, not only in Parliament, but 
in the country. The Opposition could no longer take their 
stand on the principle of independence, for the Union had 
quite independently decided against them and chosen to go 
to war. The small Dominion and Labour Parties supported 
the new Premicr, and General Hertzog and his followers 
were left “in the air.” Their opposition seemed academic 
and they lost ground among the intransigent minority to 
Dr Malan’s extremer policies. General Hertzog drew nearer 
to the Nationalists, who wanted a united party of Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans pledged to work for the establish- 
ment of an independent republic outside the British 
Commonwealth. He was still opposed to politics on the 
basis of racial or linquistic differences, and regarded the 
republic as a chimera. But he was losing ground too quickly 
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to have much choice. The sober facts that General Smuts 
was giving out in reply to his critics—the dependence of 
the Union on the British connection and the British Fleet 
for its security, the reliance of its producers upon British 
buyers, the stake of every South African in his country’s 
honour and the reality of the British Commonwealth in 
world affairs—told so powerfully that his opponents were 
compelled to seek a common platform in extremism. The 
majority of South Africans, even though three-fifths are 
Afrikaans, were against them, and they were driven, by the 
course of the war and by this movement of public opinion, 
to vehement self-justification. 

The two leaders, General Hertzog and Dr Malan, were 
united only in their opposition to General Smuts and active 
participation in the war. The former did not want secession, 
and his quarrel was not with Britain, but with the British 
“jingoes”” among the South African people. Together, 
they commanded the support of those rural Boers who felt 
more than ever that they were being overruled by the 
British; and they capitalised the widespread belief that 
“slim Jannie ” was not to be trusted. But between them- 
selves they could not agree for months on what they 
wanted; and the majority still went with General Smuts. 

The feeling spread that, despite all subtleties of argu- 
ment, the Union was in fact fighting for survival—that a 
victorious Germany would certainly annex South Africa. 
Good farm prices bolstered by British purchases soothed 
the farmers. In January, General Hertzog tried to turn the 
tide. In the peace or war debate, he tried to prove that the 
Union was in no danger, that Germany had been ill-used 
and that Hitler was not seeking world domination. He 
shocked the whole country, and after failing in the parlia- 
mentary vote, gave way at last to Dr Malan’s overtures. 
In the debate, Dr Malan had argued simply that South 
Africa was unconcerned with the rights and wrongs of the 
war, which did not affect the Union; and the new Opposi- 
tion Party was based upon this principle of independence 
and separatism. In name, it was republican. In practice, 
it was purely obstructionist, fighting every war measure 
step by step with no alternative policy and no wide popular 
backing. 

In May, the invasion of Holland horrified South Africa, 
but both General Hertzog and Dr Malan announced that 
their opposition to the war still held. In June, the inter- 
vention of Italy brought the conflict right up to the Union’s 
northern outposts, but General Hertzog condemned the 
declaration of war against the new enemy and called for a 
separate peace. Finally, the defeat of France and the Ger- 
man assault upon Britain gave the Opposition new grounds 
for intransigence. They became defeatist: the Allies had 
no chance to win, and if they fought on South Africa would 
lose everything. 

This is pure politics. First neutrality and now defeatism 


NOTES 


Germany’s Roumanian Base 


OF 


The German hold on Roumania is complete. Although 
the Antonescu Government still clings pitifully to the claim 
that the German forces are only “instructional units,” 
the “instructors” already number anything up to 60,000 
trained troops and some estimates put the forces which 
Germany intends to station in Roumania as high as ten 
divisions. With the help of their willing confederates, the 
Iron Guard, the Nazis are putting the Roumanian house 
“in order.” Banditry, thuggery, arrests without warrant, 
detention, third degree are now the accepted procedure for 
the conduct of home affairs. On the economic front, Ger- 
many’s control of all Roumania’s oil output and the estab- 
lishment of a German-controlled rationing system are re- 
ported. Finally, the military preliminaries to turning 
Roumania into an advance post of German aggression are 
going rapidly ahead. The oilfields are occupied and strong 
anti-aircraft units are to be established. Reinforcements 
have been sent to the Bessarabian frontier, the harbour of 
Galatz is mined, work on the transformation of Con- 
stanza and Nanaia into strong Axis naval bases, is said to 
have begun, and Germany has certainly sent submarines down 
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become vehicles for Dr Malan’s campaign for an inde- 
pendent republic. A cynical political expediency reaches 
its peak in the Nationalist leader’s speeches. He compares 
the British landing in Iceland with the Nazi annexations. 
He speaks of equal aggression by both sides in Norway, 
and declares of Holland that it was only a question of 
which belligerent would strike first. He proclaims that 
Britain has helped none of the small States she has incited 
to resist, and forecasts a British defeat. The choice for the 
Union, he says, is between “ a republic or Hitler,” between 
making an independent peace now or being part of the 
spoils of a German victory later on. 

Meanwhile, the South African war effort marches past 
the politicians. Practically every member of the fighting 
forces has agreed to serve anywhere in Africa, and 
volunteers are enlisting in services overseas. The first troops 
sent to Kenya were only the advance guard of a larger 
force. The war Budget has been trebled. The fall of France 
and Britain’s peril did perhaps slow down the swing-over 
of opinion to General Smuts, for momentarily the situation 
appeared hopeless—just as it did for a space in the United 
States, where the movement for aid to the Allies was briefly 
checked because the end of it all seemed near and inevitable. 
Now the defence of Britain has stiffened the hearts of the 
South Africans as it has the hearts of the Americans, and 
the tide continues to ebb away from General Hertzog and 
Dr Malan. 

The situation is still not simple. General Hertzog has 
spoken of the Afrikaanders taking matters into their own 
hands. There is a ceaseless barrage of able propaganda from 
Germany. There was a Nazi plot on the fringes of the 
Union a year ago, which was only put down by General 
Smuts’s rapid action, and there is widespread espionage 
now. The internment of aliens and suspected Fifth 
Columnists has aroused bitter feelings, and on South 
Africa’s borders there are ex-German colonies—10,000 
Germans out of 30,000 white people in the South-West 
Mandate and 3,000 out of 7,000 in Tanganyika. But, 
though there still may be troubles, there is no real danger. 
The majority of Afrikaanders have already taken matters 
into their own hands by supporting General Smuts; and 
the attitude of the United States (cited often by South 
African Nationalists in support of isolation) is a strong 
influence. This is not just “ England’s war”; it is 
America’s, let alone South Africa’s. 

The South Africans used their independence in order to 
choose quite freely to fight this war. The politicians may 
wrestle and manceuvre. There may be obstruction and 
bitterness—if only because the old clash between the 
sturdily independent Voortrekker and the upstart Uitlander 
is still not concluded. But General Smuts is safe in the 
saddle at the head of an independent nation, willingly 
and actively at war. 
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the Danube to operate in the Black Sea. Roumania is, in 
short, a German colony in which the continued presence of 
a British Minister is an absurd anomaly. However, the Lega- 
tion is doing useful work in the evacuation of British resi- 
dents and among those evacuated there are at least one or 
two of the men recently arrested on the charge of sabotage. 
The presence of Sir Reginald Hoare is possibly a guarantee 
of the safe departure of those of our citizens who still 
remain, but clearly the British mission should not remain 
a day longer than these humanitarian activities demand. The 
day for diplomacy is long passed in Roumania. 


* * * 


The Balkans Under Fire 


Germany’s intention to absorb the other Balkan States 
on the Roumanian model is obvious enough. Only the 
schedule of aggression remains in doubt. Hungary’s status is 
already decided. The German divisions occupying Roumania 
appear to have passed across Hungarian territory with the full 
consent and co-operation of the Hungarian authorities. Hun- 
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gary has thus given an open demonstration of what has Jong 
been an accomplished fact—her total subservience to Ger- 
many. Bulgaria is obviously listed as the next victim and 
between the devil of German infiltration and the deep sea 
of Communist agitation, it is unlikely that King Boris will 
be able to preserve much longer the genuine neutrality which 
he has consistently defended hitherto. The police, the press 
censorship and sections of the Army are strongly pro-Ger- 
man and from them the King can turn for support only to the 
peasants and some of the intellectuals who are strongly pro- 
Russian. And, since the King is the only man with authority 
to preserve neutrality, his weak position makes it almost 
certain that the Nazi flood which has engulfed Roumania will 
flow on to Sofia, Varna and Turkey’s European frontiers. It 
is doubtful whether German troops have entered the country 
but hordes of “ tourists” are crossing the frontier, German 
U-boats are reported to have been sent down the Danube to 
Bulgaria, new financial arrangements signed last week comi- 
plete Germany’s stranglehold on Bulgarian trade, Dr Rust, 
German Minister of Education, has arrived on a mission to 
Sofia, and M. Badrianoff, the Bulgarian Minister for Agri- 
culture, has left for Germany with an entourage whose 
size and composition suggest a wide range for the ex- 
change of views in Vienna, not excluding the possibility 
of staff talks. This concentration of Axis attention on 
Bulgaria has left Jugoslavia in comparative peace, but 
the lull is due in part to Italy’s direct interest in the 
Jugoslav problem, in part to the fact that the essential 
preliminary to Axis encroachments, internal disintegra- 
tion, has not yet gone as far as Germany could wish. 
The pro-German Frankovici are active in Croatia, the Serb 
Patriach is attempting to incite Orthodox Serbia against 
Catholic Croatia, the German and Italian minorities are at 
work and there is an undercurrent of Communist agitation. 
So far, however, Jugoslavia presents a united front to the 
Axis advance and has even issued a stern warning to poten- 
tial aggressors. But with German divisions in Carinthia, 
Hungary and Roumania and Italian troops in Albania, Jugo- 
slavia is almost completely encircled. This does not mean, 
however, that the Serbs would not fight. 


* * * 


Russia’s Dilemma 


Germany’s advance into Roumania, the seizure of bases 
on the Black Sea coast and the likelihood that Bulgaria will 
pass under German control are bitter pills for the Russians 
to swallow, especially since they come at the end of a period 
during which Russo-German relations have steadily dete- 
riorated. Russia’s protest at her exclusion from the Confer- 
ence on Danube shipping and transport was simply ignored 
by the Nazis; then Russia issued a sharp denial of the Ger- 
man statement that she had been informed in advance of 
the occupation of Roumania. Now with the German legions 
on the Black Sea, Russia is reinforcing the Bessarabian 
frontier, mining her harbours and sinking at sight 
foreign ships which enter Russian territorial waters. 
That one ship so sunk had members of the Russian 
Technical Commission to Roumania on board is a 
measure of Russia’s state of perturbation. The tension 
now is great enough to raise the question whether an open 
breach can be avoided, and the likelihood of a mili- 
tary agreement between Russia and Turkey is being con- 
stantly affirmed and as constantly denied. A breach is, how- 
ever, most unlikely. The Triple Alliance, although it may 
have been primarily an attempt to warn off the United 
States, is a very powerful check on any Russian action. If 
Russia were to oppose the German advance eastwards, she 
would risk Japanese action against her in the Far East at a 
time when Japan’s reorientation towards the South is reliev- 
ing the pressure on Russia’s Far Eastern frontiers. Again, 
in Europe the balance of forces does not permit of war 
between the great Dictatorships. Russia expected the war 
to immobilise the German Army for years in a titanic 
struggle with the armies of France and Britain. Instead of 
this, Europe has fallen and Hitler has divisions and to spare 
for use on his Eastern frontiers. On the other hand, Ger- 
many expected a knock-out blow in the West and time and 
leisure to plan her campaign against the Ukraine. Instead, 
Britain is unconquered and the shadow of American inter- 
vention falls across the struggle. Thus neither Russia nor 
Germany can risk a war, and the Nazis will have to offer 
concrete compensation to the Kremlin for every step they 
take into Soviet spheres of influence. It is Turkey’s only fear 
that such a bargain is in process now for, needless to say, 
the compensation will be at others’ expense. 
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A New Phase in the Near East 


It becomes more and more likely that the Axis plan for 
the Near East is an enveloping movement round the coasts 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and that the Italian attack is 
delayed because the preliminaries on the European side—the 
occupation of Greece and, if possible, the intimidation of 
Turkey—are not yet complete. Italian pressure on Greece 
is already strong, and once Germany is established in Bul- 
garia, combined Axis pressure on the Albanian, Macedonian 
and Thracian frontiers of Greece will, according to the Axis 
calculation, shake General Metaxas from his firm stand, 
permit the influx of “tourists” and facilitate the establish- 
ment of naval and air bases from Salonika to the Pirzus 
and on any convenient Greek islands. The importance of 
such an extension of Axis control to the campaign in the 
Near East is obvious enough. Italy’s singular lack of success 
on sea and in the air—of which the brilliant action of 
H.M.S. Ajax in sinking three Italian destroyers is the latest 
example—might be counteracted if more bases, nearer 
Alexandria and the Egyptian coasts, were placed at the dis 
posal of the Italian forces. For example, less time would be 
wasted making for port if the ports were nearer the scene 
of action. But Greece’s significance to the Axis plan of cam- 
paign may well be more important from the German end 
That Germany is planning a winter campaign across the 
frozen hills of Anatolia is highly unlikely. The obstacles 
Turkey can offer to an advance towards the Middle East 
include not only her frontier fortifications, but the Chatalja 
line guarding the Straits, miles of trackless hill country in 
the interior and finally the formidable barrier of the Taurus 
Mountains. Moreover, the Turks are fighters, and the Nazis 
are not given to adding unnecessarily to the strength of the 
forces ranged against them. Yet if an enveloping movement 
is the accepted strategy, somehow or other Germany must 
reach the frontiers of Palestine and Iraq. It is, therefore, 
possible that a repetition of the Norwegian campaign is 
under consideration. Once in control in Greece, the Ger- 
man air force would possess on the islands and in Crete 
stepping stones for an air offensive against Syria; and the 
seizure of Syria without any attempt to take the land route 
of Anatolia would spare Germany the embarrassment of 
fighting Turkey and the danger of raising the question of the 
Dardanelles with Russia. 

* 


Thus Syria may be the focus of the next stage in the Near- 
Eastern campaign. It is unhappily likely that a German 
and Italian air attack would meet with little resistance from 
the demoralised French armies. Although M. Puaux and 
General Fougére have resisted the efforts of the Italian 
Armistice Commission to secure disarmament, they have 
created conditions in which disarmament is hardly neces- 
sary. In fact, Syria is probably the finest example extant of 
“moral disarmament.” Anti-British propaganda, pressure on 
soldiers and civil servants with families in France, axing of 
the better and more steadfast army officers have done their 
work. Better propaganda on our part, combined with some 
military success, might counter the mood of defeatism, and 
it is therefore welcome news that the Free French movement 
is gathering strength in Egypt and that General de Gaulle’ 
followers are setting up a big propaganda centre at Cairo 
If we can hold our ground in the Western Desert and con- 
tinue to deliver shrewd blows against the Italian air and 
naval fleets, we may still rally these dispirited men. However 
well Vichy’s anti-British propaganda has done its work, it 
still remains true that the Italians are not only unpopular 
but also despised. 


* * * 


Property Insurance 


The Government’s Bill for the insurance of property 
against air-raid damage has not yet been issued, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given some indications in 
two speeches of its contents. The most definite of these hints 
was the statement that while insurance is to be compulsory 
on buildings, plant and machinery, it is to be optional on 
furniture and personal effects. Moreover, in this latter case. 
the new scheme is not to replace the existing arrangement by 
which compensation is paid without previous insurance to 
families with less than a given amount of income. This limi- 
tation of the field will very considerably reduce the practical 
difficulties. For furniture and personal effects, the simplest 
course would be to provide Government reinsurance of the 
war risk for existing fire and damage policies. Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s references to the wider problems of an insurance 
scheme, such as were discussed in an article in The 
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Economist last week, were not very informative. “An 
essential feature” of it, he said, “ will be adequate and sub- 
stantial contributions from owners of property—aided in 
certain eventualities by the State—by way of a charge on 
property, coupled with arrangements for the collection of 
premiums on account.” This seems to suggest that though 
the scheme is to be mainly self-supporting, the actual 
collection of the sums required from property owners will 
be spread over a period larger than that of the war itself, 
in which case, of course, the annual premium could be much 
smaller. There is no means of telling whether the words 
“owners of property” are to be taken in their narrower 
and precise meaning or as extended to cover all those who 
have a beneficial interest in property. It would be neither fair 
nor practicable to put the whole burden on the owners alone. 


* * * 
The New A.R.P. 

The time has gone when air raids were something to 
take precautions against. They are now, for London and other 
cities, a way of life, and civil defence policy has had to be 
widened and modified accordingly. It is no longer a 
question, as in the hectic weeks of September, 1938, and 
August, 1939, of distributing gas masks, digging trenches, 
and filling sandbags. Now, the whole of civilian life in the 
bombed areas has to be adapted to a background of raiding; 
and the Government’s task is to ease the process of adapta- 
tion—though the form it takes naturally depends upon the 
civilians themselves. Some find it easier to lead as normal 
a life as possible and take the minimum of precautions; 
others want to evacuate either themselves or their families; 
the majority want to stay, but want also to be assured of 
safe sleep at night, and it is the welfare of the large section 
of this class which flocks to public shelters every evening 
that constitutes A.R.P.’s most urgent problem. In the 
months before the raids started, it never seems to have 
occurred to the civil defence authorities that the public 
shelters would be slept in. But the Government’s rational 
policy of dispersal—whether by evacuation or by giving 
Anderson shelters to families—is completely opposed to the 
herd instinct which makes people leave their home shelters, 
their street shelters and even their own districts, and crowd 
into the Undergrounds. Whether the Government likes it or 
not, and whether it is wise or not, large deep shelters, in 
which people can sleep, must be provided. Civil defence in 
the provinces, which was debated last week in the Commons, 
should learn this lesson at least from London. All over the 
country, the local authorities by a new defence regulation 
now have power over business shelters at times when they 
are not being used by the employees concerned and over the 
basements of any houses, subject to the approval of the 
Regional Commissioner; and the Home Secretary is con- 
sidering taking powers, to be exercised through the Regional 
Commissioner, to step over the head of a local authority 
which does not take action in this matter. The Govern- 
ment’s call to the civilian population over air raids has 
changed from “ ‘Take Cover” to “ Live Dangerously.” The 
people are willing to take risks. But they have a right to ask 
that no local red tape or dilatoriness should be allowed to 
stand in the way of giving them, when they are not at work, 
the utmost protection, combined with comfort and hygiene, 
that can be provided. 


* * * 


More Light on the Purchase Tax 


Although the debate in the House of Commons this 
week was strictly speaking only on the date of its coming 
into force, most speakers found an opportunity of pointing 
out objections to the tax itself. The chief objection was that 
the tax will penalise the poor, and, in particular, the poor 
who at this time are having to replace their possessions lost 
in air raids. The argument that immediate compensation 
in full is paid for essential furniture and clothing does not 
alter the fact that the compensation is now far from 
adequate for replacing all replaceable possessions, and neither 
compensation nor insurance will evidently take the tax into 
account. Nor does the argument hold good that stocks in 
the hands of retailers are large and must not, under the 
Prices of Goods Act, be written up to the price of goods 
which have borne the tax, for in bombed areas stocks have 
been rapidly bought up, and petty profiteering goes on in 
spite of the Central Price Regulation Committee. Moreover, 
the administrative difficulties for retailers displaying two 
prices for the same goods will be great. They have, however, 
at least been given a definition of a schoolchild some of whose 
clothes are to be exempt from tax. A schoolboy’s neck must 
not exceed 14 inches if his collar is to be exempt, nor must a 
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schoolgirl wear frocks longer than 36 inches, though her 
dressing gown is allowed to be 2 inches longer than a boy’s. 
Both of them can only have tax-free blazers if their chests 
measure 35 inches or less. Even more complicated is the 
definition of a child’s feet, which can have tax-free shoes to 
a maximum size of 54 for a boy and 3 for a girl, but only if 
in the former case they are made “on lasts not exceeding 
103 inches in length” and in the latter “on lasts not ex- 
ceeding 9% inches in length, and if the heels when measured 
at the centre of the side of the heel, including the sole, do 
not exceed 1} inches in height.” And, in case this definition 
leaves room for tax evasion, it is expressly stated that lasts 
are to be measured “ with the heel of the last flat in the 
size stick.” 


* * * 


War Expenditure 


On Wednesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
for a further vote of credit of £1,000 millions. The vote given 
in July will be exhausted by November and, according to 
present estimates, the new vote will not last beyond early 
March. The present rate of expenditure, Sir Kingsley Wood 
said, was £9 millions a day, or roughly the average daily rate 
assumed by the Chancellor in July in his revised estimate for 
the financial year. Until July the rate was much below this 
level; in July and, still more, in August it was well above; 
in September it fell away somewhat, and as the current rate 
is no more than the average required for the year, much 
greater efforts by the supply departments are immediately 
needed to realise the output budgeted for. Actually, we will 
not be making the fullest possible use of our resources 
if by March war output does not considerably exceed the 
programme envisaged in July. It is well known that appre- 
ciable resources, both of plant and labour, have still not 
been pressed into use—as a leading article on page 481 sug- 
gests—but the Chancellor gave no hint this week that either 
expenditure or taxation would be revised upwards between 
now and the end of March next year. Meanwhile, even with 
present expenditure, the prospect of inflation grows, and the 
case for a wide scheme of compulsory saving grows stronger 
every day. 

* * * 


Japan Looks Two Ways 


The United States has made it abundantly clear that 
there will be no appeasement in the Far East as a result 
of Japan’s “line-up with the aggressors.” President Roose- 
velt’s Dayton speech, in which he roundly declared that 
“no combination of the dictator countries of Europe or Asia 
will halt us in the path we see ahead .. . or will stop the 
help we are giving to almost the last free people now fight- 
ing to hold them at bay,” has been followed up by concrete 
action—Conferences on Philippine defence, warnings by the 
United States Minister to Thailand that the United States 
was concerned to see the status quo upheld, the despatch of 
anti-aircraft units to Hawaii and the arrival of the Chief of 
the Netherlands Indies Air Force in Washington. Even more 
significant are the conversations in progress between the 
White House and Mr Casey, Australian Minister to the 
United States, which may well be a preliminary to some new 
joint defence move in the Pacific. Japan has, therefore, to 
realise that America will in no circumstances “ back down ” 
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in the Far East, and that any attempt to realise a “ South 
Seas” sphere of influence at the expense of the democracies 
brings with it the threat of war. Japan’s reaction has been 
primarily an attempt to modify the impression created by 
the Triple Alliance. Official spokesmen declare that Japan 
™ has not committed her destiny into Hitler’s hands,” for 
Article 3, which appears to make Japanese intervention in- 
evitable in certain circumstances, is governed by the inter- 
pretation Japan chooses to put on the word “ attack.” At 
the same time, the Japanese are anxious to secure their 
back door against Russia should war break out in the South 
Seas. Lieutenant-General Tatekawa, the new Japanese Am- 
bassador to Moscow, a buoyant personality with a real liking 
for the Russian people, whose ““ openness and honesty ” he 
prefers to British “double dealing,” explains his mission 
as an attempt to secure a rapprochement. That Russia will 
be persuaded to abandon Free China in return for a Soviet 
sphere of influence in China is a rumour circulating in 
Japan. Moscow’s reaction is, as usual, one of complete 
silence. 


* * * 


Hiding the Workless 


A week ago the Minister of Labour forecast a change in 
the publication of the numbers of insured persons out of 
work. For a long time it has been contended in many quarters 
that the published total of the unemployed was misleading 
since the figure included many workers actually passing from 
one job to another, many more idle for seasonal reasons and 
many more incapable by age or poor physique of steady work. 
It did not really measure the reserve of unused labour, and 
Mr Bevin’s statement was taken to mean that a more precise 
count was to be attempted. Now it seems that the problem is 
to be solved much more simply. In effect, according to 
credible reports, the publication of unemployment figures is 
to cease, as the publication of employment figures did when 
the war broke out. No figures of unemployment in separate 
industries are to be given, and the total of the unemployed 
will probably be given quarterly. The case for the change is 
the necessity not to give information to the enemy about the 
war effort or about the effects of enemy action upon particu- 
lar industries or areas. Unfortunately, the consequence of the 
change will be to withhold vital information from the British 
public, and to withhold it precisely at the moment when 
anxiety is reaching a peak about the continued delay in 
pressing all available labour resources into essential war 
work. The test of our war effort at this stage is simple. How 
much labour is still idle? How much labour is still being 
used where it could be dispensed with? From now on, there 
will be no current answer to these questions, and it is a moot 
point, to say the least, whether we or the enemy will suffer 
most from this secrecy. 


* * * 
Air Offensive 


The demand for more short-range bombers, more dive 
bombers and more escort fighters against the day when the 
Allies advance against the enemy on his own ground is 
realistic. The use of these machines by the Germans to break 
through to complete victory in France left no doubt about 
the strategy of the offensive in modern battles. The parallel 
demand that a separate Air Force should be formed to serve 
the Army is not realistic at all. No High Command has 
co-ordinated the separate military arms with more success 
than the German, and the Luftwaffe is a single entity. In 
the House of Lords on Wednesday, this point was strongly 
made against a suggestion to set up an Army Air Force 
which was rejected; and it was further urged, notably by 
Lord Trenchard, that the work of the R.A.F. in all depart- 
ments, in defence, attack, convoy and patrol, had been too 
conspicuously successful for schemes of reorganisation to 
merit much notice. The fear of the critics really relates not 
to the battle but the months before. They are afraid that, 
in the production of aircraft, the needs of home defence 
and the master plan of distant bombing will obscure the 
requirements of the Army. But an entire new force with its 
own hierarchy of command and organisation is surely not 










BANKING SUPPLEMENT 


Owing to the delays in communications caused by the 
war, and the consequent difficulty in verifying figures, 
The Economist Autumn Banking Supplement, which 
would normally be issued this week, has been unavoid- 
ably postponed for a few weeks. 
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needed to ensure that the claims of common sense will pre- 
vail in the Cabinet’s production plans. Concentration on 
defence would indeed be a disaster, but even a separate Army 
Air Force would not enable us to turn out more machines of 
all categories than the physical resources at present available 
will allow. 


* * * 


Mr Menzies and Labour 


The recent Australian elections, after all, produced a 
stalemate. Mr Menzies, who even with the support of the 
Country Party has a majority of only one in the House of 
Representatives, cannot continue his negotiations for a 
National Government with a feeling of confidence in the 
country’s support for him. Nor, on the other hand, can Mr 
Curtin allege that the country has given him any mandate 
to form an alternative Government. Labour is by far the 
biggest single party in the House; but it would still depend 
for a majority on the breakdown of the coalition between the 
United Australia and the Country parties, and a Labour 
Government would consequently be in as precarious a posi- 
tion as Mr Menzies. The latter has also strengthened his 
political position this week by a reconciliation with Sir 
Earle Page, former leader of the Country Party, who is 
again standing for the leadership. At present, he and Mr 
McEwen have the same number of votes—either will be a 
better support for Mr Menzies than Mr Cameron, who is a 
strong opponent of Labour. Mr Curtin, himself, has given 
no definite indication of his own intentions. He has stated 
that there should be nothing but unity in the political life 
of Australia on the conduct of the war; but his followers, 
especially the industrial wing of the party in New South 
Wales, are hostile to a National Government—or at least a 
National Government which is not led by Labour. It 1s, 
however, possible that a compromise may be reached, by 
which, as in New Zealand, all parties will be represented 
on an executive War Council. In the meantime, while all 
these political negotiations are going on, important decisions 
may be postponed—although Australia’s crucial lot in the 
war is thrown into relief now that Japan has openly signed 
on as an ally of the Axis. It is, at any rate, a trifle anomalous 
for Australia to cry out for an Imperial War Cabinet when 
her politicians cannot even agree to form a united Govern- 
ment in their own country. 


* * ~ 
Charity in Total War 


It is notorious that among the ‘“ military objectives ” 
destroyed by the German air force in its attacks on London, 
hospitals and churches have held pride of place. More than 
twenty hospitals have now suffered from aerial bombard- 
ment, and while not all have been rendered uninhabitable, 
there is more than one hospital from which evacuation has 
been complete. The immediate reaction in the public mind 
is comment on the barbarous nature of Germany’s conduct 
of the war, but these daily assaults on medical and ecclesi- 
astical buildings are also highly significant from the economic 
point of view. The religious and medical services in England 
are “ supported almost entirely by voluntary contributions.” 
Private charity has been sufficient in the last twenty years 
to do little more than maintain a running concern with a 
good deal of skimping on such items as the salaries of 
nurses and curates. It has been by no means sufficient to 
maintain these services in ideal condition. And there appears 
to be little doubt that in the post-war world, almsgiving will 
be unequal to the task of repairing present damage. Before 
the present war, suggestions were afoot that medical services 
should be financed by the State; it now appears that the 
Luftwaffe has forced the pace, Moreover, the question has a 
wider aspect of even greater importance. Little attention has 
been given to the functions and limitations of private charity 
in total war. Sir Robert Kindersley’s campaign for the mobi- 
lisation of the nation’s surplus spending power for the pur- 
chase of defence bonds does not only compete with expendi- 
ture and investment alternatives; it also competes with alms- 
giving. The income of all those institutions which, perhaps 
anomalously, still to-day rely upon voluntary subscription, 
would logically be eliminated by the attainment of a full 
war economy. Will it be possible to put the clock back after 
the war is over? If not, it would appear that those essential 
services which previously relied on private donations may 
become a charge on the public purse—a transition which 
should attract the attention not only of the bodies in ques- 
tion, but also of the Treasury, and one which it is hard to 
believe would not bring much more gain than loss. 
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A Curiosity of Control 


The governing principle of the wartime raw material 
controls—namely, that industries can control themselves— 
has already led to an extraordinary collection of economic 
curiosa. Generally, of course, the combination of a seller’s 
market with a restriction on importing has led to extreme 
forms of protectionisrn. To this rule there is, however, one 
outstanding exception in the oil industry. Alone of European 
nations, Great Britain has never refined at home more than 
a fraction of her requirements of oil. The onlooker might 
have supposed that the combination of strategic require- 
ments and foreign exchange considerations would have led 
to a reversal of this policy for the duration, just as so many 
other things that we have previously imported are being 
made, often uneconomically, at home during the war. But 
the policy of the Petroleum Board has been distinctly hostile 
to domestic refining. Even for aviation spirit, we rely on 
foreign refineries, in spite of the accumulating evidence that 
the United States will not have enough high-octane petrol 
for its own needs in a year’s time. There is an obvious con- 
nection between this policy and the fact that the Petroleum 
Board is dominated by firms whose refineries are located 
overseas. The extreme is reached, however, in one of the 
Board’s offshoots, the White Oil and B.P. Petroleum Jelly 
Pool, which has recently been reconstituted. The six mem- 
bers of the Pool are all agents of foreign producers. There 
is a small but growing output of these products in this 
country, but the domestic refiners are not represented. They 
have to sell their output to the Pool without participating 
in the quite considerable profits of re-sale and distribution. 
They cannot receive more than the import price which is 
determined between the foreign producers and their agents. 
the members of the Pool. This is one more item added to 
the list of those aspects of wartime economic policy that 
cannot be explained, except on the theory that the Govern- 
ment has no raw materials policy and that Ministers do not 
care what happens provided they have to take no decisions 
themselves. 


* * * 


Tory, Reforms 


The success of a Conservative rebellion last May 
changed the destiny of England by bringing Mr Churchill 
into power. Its repercussions in the Conservative camp are 
still being felt. The rigid hierarchical order which kept the 
party’s leaders aloof from their humbler followers, and be- 
stowed upon its permanent taskmaster, the Chief Whip, 
almost exclusive power to propose and dispose alike, was 
rudely shaken. Conservative back-benchers have now seized 
upon the coming of Mr Churchill to call for closer co- 
operation between Ministers and the rank and file, and strong 
criticism has been voiced of the high pretensions of Captain 
David Margesson, though he is not to lay down his Whip- 
ship. These complaints are not new, except that they now 
come from loyal Conservatives, and not merely from outcast 
rebels and critical observers. The docility of Conservative 
politicians under this system, which seriously straitened 
the channels of democratic procedure by placing much of the 
power of decision, in matters both of policy and appoint- 
ment, in the hands of a single party’s organisers—one in 
Parliament, the other at Central Office—and the rest in the 
hands of their leader and his ill-chosen individual advisers, 
nearly proved a national disaster. The Prime Minister, their 
new leader, has proclaimed his affinity to the true roots of 
English Conservatism, free, flexible, and democratic. If when 
a Churchill comes in, not only the Chamberlains, but the 
Margessons, the Balls and the Wilsons go out, there may 
indeed be a revival among the Tories which may bring no 
less benefit to their country than to their party. 


* * * 


Education in the Blitzkrieg 


Perhaps the biggest blow struck by the war against our 
national life has been the disruption of our educational sys- 
tem. The evacuation of schoolchildren—in the days before 
serious air raids—should have been designed, not merely to 
place the children in safety, but also to enable their schooling 
to be carried on. Actually it did neither. The makeshift and 
uncomfortable device of billeting, far more suitable for adults 
than for children, combined with parental qualms to keep a 
majority of the children in situ, while in both the towns 
and the reception areas education tended to become con- 
gested, part-time, inefficient or even non-existent. After 
Easter, when the partial failure of evacuation was accepted, 
education in the vulnerable areas was to some extent re- 
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stored and more shelters provided at schools, and schooling 
in the reception areas improved. Now, when the situation 
for which evacuation was devised has arisen, the position 
has grown worse again. It is true that in the towns, the 
attempt to keep the schools going is being kept up manfully, 
in spite of sleepless nights and frequent warnings; and the 
Board of Education has very practically asked that the older 
boys should be taught first-aid, But London, for instance, is 
no place for schoolchildren just now, and parents are at last 
realising it. More and more children are being evacuated 
and sent into the old under-equipped half-time schooling that 
was a blemish on official evacuation at the start; in some 
country places there is just no school-room at all for them. 
They are reasonably safe, which is the first consideration, 
but most of them are not really being educated, and one is 
left to reflect again on the oddity of a scheme for evacuating 
schoolchildren which left out the schools. It is not possible 
at this juncture to provide the emergency boarding schools 
in camps and large buildings which would have solved the 
billeting and schooling problems at a single stroke. There 
are the homeless of London and the new Army to house. 
But it should at least be realised that such a serious loss of 
educational efficiency represents an appreciable defeat. 


Shorter Notes 


The number of German and Austrian civilians who have 
been interned is approximately 22,200—1,700 in Category A, 
5,000 in Category B, 13,200 in Category C and 2,300 who 
were not classified by tribunals. Of this total, about 4,400 
have been transferred to Canada and 2,200 to Australia, and 
some 4,600 have been released. There are, therefore, about 
11,000 still interned, but there is still no improvement in the 
conditions of the internment camps. 


* 


This has been a great week for the Navy. Apart from 
H.M.S. Ajax’s successes in the Mediterranean, the Admiralty 
also announce the sinking of an entire German convoy of 
seven vessels, one of them a merchantman of 7,000 tons. 


* 


Discussions have been going on for some weeks between 
the Ministry of Economic Warfare and a Swiss delegation as 
to how Swiss trade difficulties can be relieved without help- 
ing Germany or Italy. The British Government has now 
decided to grant navicerts and export licences to enable not 
more than a two-month stock to be held of the more im- 
portant commodities useful for war purposes. 

* 


Further increases in the social services allowances have 
been announced recently as a result of the increase in the 
cost of living. Dependants of members of the three Services 
are to have a general increase of a shilling a week, but, in 
order to help families with children, the increase is to be 
ls. 6d. for each of the first two children, 2s. for the third 
child—in order to correct an existing anomaly—and Is. for 
each other child. Unemployment assistance allowances are also 
raised. The allowance for a husband and wife is increased by 
2s. a week, for persons over 16 by ls. a week, and for children 
under 16 by 3d. a week for each child. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Presidential Campaign 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


T= daily newspapers of almost any day show what has 
happened to the political campaign. Page one gives 
the highlights of the day’s international news, where the 
bombs fell, what new theatre of war is apt to open up in 
the Middle East or the Orient, how Russia appears to feel 
about it. Page two prints the day’s communiqués, in a 
box, with some surrounding columns from correspondents 
in which hopes and events are mingled. Page three shows 
an item or two of progress in the defence programme, com- 
plete with pictures of airports, cantonments, national guard 
units, factories. On pages four and five one finds what Mr 
Willkie and Mr Wallace said at various points in their 
swings around the circle. 

Mr Roosevelt does not appear on page five as a candidate; 
he appears on page one as a President. That is why at the 
pit of the Willkie slump in September there was talk that 
the bets might go as low as five to one against him. 

There are a certain number of other reasons. The Repub- 
licans originally had four issues on which to campaign: 
Mr Roosevelt’s flouting of the no-third-term tradition; the 
record of successive unbalanced budgets and the persistence 
of economic doldrums in spite—or because—of these tre- 
mendous Government expenditures; the defeatist mood of 
the nation, and especially of the nation’s youth; and—on 
the positive side—the need for industrial experience to do a 
re-armament job that is essentially industrial in nature. 

A Congressional Committee is now taking evidence on 
the merits and demerits of a third term, and the lapels of 
numerous coats sport campaign buttons denouncing it. Be- 
cause of it, the Republicans will attract the votes of a 
certain number of conscientious objectors—and a good many 
Democrats dislike the situation heartily. But as an issue for 
these times, it is too legalistic for a nation of pragmatists. 

Average Federal expenditures during the last five years 
have been around $9,000 millions a year. Money authorised 
for the defence programme so far this fiscal year is $15,000 
millions. That disposes of the budget as an issue for this 
November. 

Non-agricultural employment, owing largely to the de- 
mands of defence, rose by 433,000 from July to August; at 
35,986,000 it was 1,130,000 over August, 1939. That con- 
fuses the idle money, idle men issue, and the resulting com- 
bination of hope and purchasing power is creating a mood 
in the industrial areas that perhaps opportunity does exist 
in the United States after all. 


The Republican Platform 


The main reliance of the Republican bid for power, and 
a reliance that promised much from the Philadelphia con- 
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vention to the Elwood acceptance speech, was that here was 
a man who had run a big business himself and who under- 
stood the mechanism of business; who had the confidence 
of other such men and could command their quick co- 
operation for a major economic effort. And a man, more- 
over, who knew where he stood and had a breezy forthright 
way of saying where that was. 

Since Elwood, doubts on this latter point have impaired 
the forcefulness of the claim of Willkie, the executive. He 
has contradicted himself too often. Votes were lost when he 
“ misspoke himself ” about Czecho-Slovakia. Votes were lost 
again when he took time to attack $7,500 of imported 
Argentine beef. (From the American side, it was probably 
good politics to cast the destroyer-base exchange in the 
economic formula of a horse trade rather than in a less 
specific and more political framework of broad strategy; but 
the need for a broad strategy is known to be there.) More- 
over, the Republican mechanism creaks. If Mr Willkie as 
candidate cannot forge a united party and give direction to 
it, could he as President give direction to a united country? 
That is a question which even Republicans are privately 
asking. 

But, in the main, the present tide has turned in Mr Roose 
velt’s favour because he is strategically well placed. The first 
of the Canadian conversations came on the day of the 
Elwood speech. The destroyer-base exchange followed soon 
after. The German-Italian-Japanese pact came next. All 
these pushed domestic issues into the background; all these 
pushed forward Mr Roosevelt the President. 


Industry and Appeasement 


The acceptance speech of Mr Wallace was likewise 
pitched so as to put a political twist on the international 
situation. It had previously been said that Willkie was run- 
ning against Roosevelt, while Roosevelt was running 
against Hitler. Mr Wallace, and other Democratic cam- 
Paigners, speaking subsequently, have been making the 
charge that the Republican Party is a party of appeasement, 
and thereby conveying the inference that a vote for Willkie 
is a vote for Hitler. They do not make the charge that 
Mr Willkie is himself an appeaser, rather that the Repub- 
lican Party is the party of industry, of an industry with 
heavy direct and indirect investments in Europe and im- 
portant export interests there; if elected, Mr Willkie would 
be under a deep obligation to these interests, and the record 
of comparable interests vis-d-vis Hitler on the Continent 
is not one to establish confidence in a firm attitude. 

This attack on the international intentions of industry 
has been paralleled by an attack on its domestic intentions. 
Mr Willkie’s acceptance speech accepted most of the New 
Deal legislation—that of his running mate, Mr McNary, 
added public power development to the list! But the rea! 
attitude of industry to the New Deal’s labour legislation, 
particularly to the National Labour Relations Board, has 
been open to Democratic question. It was the main point of 
Mr Roosevelt’s recent speech to the Teamsters’ Union, a 
speech which he acknowledged to be “ political.” (The 
dilemma of the broadcasting companies in deciding which 
of the President’s speeches are political and should there- 
fore be balanced by time for the other side, and which are 
exclusively related to national policy, is one of the minor 
comedies of the situation.) 

With four weeks still to go the campaign is by no means 
over. But this is how it looks to-day. 
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Canada’s War Effort 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue end of the first year of the war finds the Canadian 
people resolute in their determination to prosecute it with 
all their resources until victory is achieved; and the King 
Ministry has been reminded from various quarters that, 
while the recent Canadian-American pact and the creation 
of a Joint Defence Board are useful moves, their effect upon 
the immediate future of the war will be inconsequential. 
The most important task is the marshalling of Canada’s full 
powers to make sure that the Battle for Britain will be won. 

Ministers at Ottawa now seem to be alive to the serious- 
ness of the struggle which is proceeding, and in a 
speech delivered at Toronto on September 4th Mr Howe, 
the Minister of Munitions, was able to give an encouraging 
review of the national effort during the first year of the war. 
He declared that Canada, which at the outbreak of the war 
had only some 4,500 men in her permanent army, had now 
enlisted an active service force available for service any- 
where, numbering 155,000 of all ranks; that in addition 
some 60,000 draftees, who are only liable for home service, 
would receive military training before the end of this year; 
that the strength of the Navy had been increased from 15 to 
120 ships, with 100 more vessels on the stocks or projected, 
while its personnel had been augmented from 1,700 to 
10,000; and that the strength of the air force had risen from 
4,000 to about 25,000. 

Mr Howe gave a heartening account of the progress of 
the Commonwealth Air-training Scheme, asserting that by 
the end of this year some $60 millions would have been 
expended on the construction of aerodromes and ancillary 
establishments, 120 projects in all. He stated that the diffi- 
culty about training planes, of which 5,000 were required 
for the scheme, was being rapidly overcome, largely by an 
intensive stimulation of domestic production of aircraft, 
which was expected to reach 360 planes per month early in 
1941. He also explained that arrangements are being made to 
terminate the dependence of Canada’s aircraft plants upon 
imported aeroplane engines, propellers and instruments. 


The Canadian Arsenal 


Moreover, as soon as machine tools now in process of 
manufacture are ready, an output of 30 Mark 3 tanks per 
week will be possible, while Canadian engineers have also 
designed a light tank which can be mass produced. Mr 
Howe claimed that even at present 400 units of automotive 
military equipment were daily rolling off the assembly lines 
of Canadian factories; that the production of guns, shells 
and ammunition was rapidly increasing; and that articles 
needed for the war, like optical glass, fire-control and 
sound-detecting apparatus, which had never previously been 
made in Canada, were now being produced. 

Summing up, he said that the total commitments of his 
department for the first year of the war were about $600 
millions, comprised of $300 millions for purchases on 
account of the Canadian Government, $120 millions for 
British purchases and $165 millions allocated to the con- 
struction of new plants for the manufacture of explosives 
and munitions. An announcement of plans for three more 
of these new plants was made last week-end; one of them 
will manufacture small arms, another anti-aircraft guns, 
and the third, which will be erected in Alberta, will produce 
ammonium nitrate from the gas output of the oilfields of 
Southern Alberta. 


Shortage of Skilled Labour 


The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows that during July there was a gain of 2.6 per cent. in 
employment, and that on August Ist the employment index 
at 127.9 slightly exceeded the previous high record figure of 
127.8 established in August, 1929. In certain industries a 
serious shortage of skilled labour has developed, and it will 
be made worse by the decision of the military authorities to 
ignore the recommendations of the National Labour Supply 
Council and refuse exemptions from the operation of the 
draft to men engaged in essential war industries. Industrial 
leaders, however, are demanding a reversal of this decision. 

A survey made by the Bureau of Statistics of business 
conditions in Canada during the first seven months of 1940 
places the index for the physical volume of business during 
this period at 138.6, a gain of 18.7 per cent. over the figure 
for the same period of 1939. The largest contribution to this 
rise came from a sharp gain in manufacturing production, 
for which the index was 137.2, compared with 110.2, a gain 
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of 24.6 per cent. In individual items the most notable 
gains were as follows: pig-iron production, 81.3 per cent.; 
steel production, 63.1 per cent.; raw cotton consumption, 
76 per cent.; exports, 54.5 per cent.; imports, 35.1 per cent.; 
hog slaughterings, 48.9 per cent.; mew construction, 46.5 
per cent.; sugar production 24.6 per cent.; newsprint pro- 
duction, 25.9 per cent.; and mineral production, 13.3 per 
cent. In recent weeks there has been little change in the level 
of the weekly economic index of the Bureau of Statistics : — 


Car Wholesale Bank Weekly 

Week ending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Sept. 9, 1939 ... 89-1 75:9 125-3 107-7 
Aug. 10,1940 ... 92-4 82-2 84-3 103-1 
3 47,198... 8-3 82-3 91-8 104-4 
» 24,1940 ... 90-2 82-6 91-0 104-1 
o 31,199... HO 82-7 97-0 104-3 
Sept. 7, 1940 ... 82:4 82-8 94-1 103-9 


The monthly volume of war orders now being distributed 
from Ottawa is not expected to diminish during the coming 
months; and as the numerous new plants now being erected 
for the manufacture of munitions, for which the capital ex- 
penditures allocated are now given as $222 millions, come 
gradually into operation, industrial activity in Canada 
during next winter should surpass all previous records. The 
enlargement of purchasing power produced by the industrial 
boom found reflection in the sales of Canadian department 
stores in August, which were up by 25 per cent. in value, 
compared with August, 1939. 


September 15th. 


Unemployment in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


ALTHOUGH the possibility of invasion appears more remote 
than it did during the summer, intensive preparations con- 
tinue to be made for military and civil defence. It is remark- 
able how the threat of national danger has drawn together 
all political parties and social classes. The party truce has 
been loyally observed, and, apart from a small body of ex- 
tremists, the business of defending the country is being con- 
ducted with complete unanimity. Although Eire has happily 
escaped the horrors of actual warfare, there is plenty of 
useful work for bodies such as the Red Cross. One problem 
that threatens to increase in magnitude is that of the refugees 
from England. Large numbers of women and children of 
Irish origin arrive daily and are in need of attention and 
care. If this influx continues at its present rate the unem- 
ployment problem will be still further increased. 

Indeed, the principal effect of the war in Eire has been 
the growth of unemployment. The normal emigration has 
ceased, there has been a considerable influx of refugees from 
England, and some important industries, especially building, 
have slowed down their activity. The Government is appar- 
ently determined to deal drastically with this really difficult 
problem. A measure is about to be introduced that will 
empower the Minister for Local Government to compel 
local authorities to undertake public works of a kind calcu- 
lated to give employment. The principal works undertaken 
will doubtless be on the roads. In order to prevent such 
works from being rendered unduly expensive, local authori- 
ties have been forbidden to increase the wages of road 
workers. Any local authority that disobeys this order will for- 
feit the Government grant in aid of rates. As a further aid 
to the solution of unemployment, the Government has 
formed a Construction Corps for young men, who will wear 
uniform and be under military discipline, but will be en- 
gaged in non-combatant work—for example, the erection of 
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coast defences. The members of this Corps will receive a basic 
wage of one shilling a day and a sum of £10 on their dis- 
charge after a year’s service. Some of the benefits, such as 
physical culture and adult education, secured in other 
countries by the organisation of labour camps, will be pro- 
vided for members of this body. 


A Missed Opportunity 


The surplus of meat supplies in Great Britain has led to 
a temporary restriction on the export of fat cattle and sheep. 
Until further notice, not more than 2,000 fat cattle are to 
be exported weekly, and the export of sheep is to be allowed 
only under licence. While this restriction will, no doubt, 
cause a fall in the price of livestock, the fall will probably 
prove to be temporary. Farmers have been advised by the 
Department of Agriculture to retain and feed their cattle 
in the expectation of an improvement in prices next year. 
The reduction of the butter ration in Great Britain is a 
reminder that Irish farmers have missed a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of profiting by war conditions. For years past, every 
expert on Irish agriculture has been clamouring for the in- 
tensive development of winter dairying, but the development 
has not proceeded sufficiently rapidly, with the result that 
we are now unable to supply the British market with butter 
at a time of unusually urgent demand. 

The announcement that the Dublin Dockyard, which has 
been closed since 1937, is to be reopened is welcome for 
several reasons. The facilities for ship repairs in the port of 
Dublin will be increased, and employment will be given to a 
number of skilled workers. Shipbuilding is one of Dublin’s 
oldest industries, but it was practically destroyed in the be- 
ginning of last century by the unreasonable demands of the 
trade unions. Belfast has a worldwide repute as a great centre 
of the shipbuilding industry, but the Belfast yards are less 
than a century old, and ships were being built in Dublin 
when Belfast was still a small country town. There is no 
reason why the industry should not flourish in Eire. Indeed, 
it appears far more naturally suitable for an island possess- 
ing many excellent ports than some of the newly protected 
industries. 


October 1st. 
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British Goods in 
Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


CLASSIFIED Statistics of imports by countries of origin are 
not to be had in Portugal nowadays. One must therefore 
be guided solely by observation and inquiry when assessing 
the nature of her present imports. There is, even judging by 
this rough and ready method, a clear indication that im- 
ports from the United Kingdom are increasing in both the 
volume and variety of the merchandise supplied. Rough 
goods and heavy goods, coal, iron, steel in rods and in pip- 
ing—all these things now come from Britain, with secon- 
dary supplies from the United States of America. Probably 
there is no increase in Portugal’s total consumption of such 
materials; it is merely that British goods have perforce been 
ordered instead of the items formerly obtained in Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg and France. 

In the Lisbon shops there is a gratifying increase in the 
number of those articles which, classed as “ bazaar goods,” 
were looked on as so specifically German as to be beyond 
British competition owing to deft manufacture and keen cut 
wholesale quotations. Smallwares in compositions and cellu- 
loids, plywood, enamelled tinware, hollowware, small cast- 
ings and moulded articles—all sorts of things on which one 
instinctively looked for the “‘made in Germany” or the 
D.R.G.M. marks, are now “ made in England.” And while 
prices are but little above what the market was accustomed 
to with Czech, German and Japanese goods, the quality and 
durability are recognised on sight as far better. In photo- 
graphic materials also, British products are more to the fore, 
and so are high-grade sweets and chocolate bonbons. Fine 
stationery and colour prints for framing also call attention to 
their origin; in short, the shop windows of Lisbon make an 
effective appeal to “buy British” in the most practical 
manner possible, that is, by stocking and displaying the 
goods. 

October 7th. 
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Shorter Notice 


‘* Among the Balance Sheets.’’ By the Editor of ‘‘ Finance 
and Commerce’’ in The Accountant. Gee and Co. 
(Publishers) Limited. 155 pages. 17s. 6d. 

The Accountant has established a reputation for analyses 
and constructive criticism of company balance sheets in 
recent years. This book brings between stiff covers some of 
this work. It is not a cheap book and, since it contains a 
large number of reprints of company balance sheets, it is 


necessarily intended for specialist readers, The average in- . 


vestor—who will probably have a number of the balance 
sheets already in his files—will nevertheless appreciate the 
pointedness of the comment on the reports. It argues the 
case for greater disclosure in company accounts with shrewd- 
ness and good humour. 
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The Structural Basis of Indian Economy. By H. Venkatasubbiah. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 156 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Modern Banking in India. By S. K. Muranjan. (Bombay) New 
Book Co., Hornby Road. 422 pages. Rs. 7-8-0. 
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Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs——No. 36. The Gestapo. 
By O. C. Giles. 32 pages. 3d. net. No. 37. War and 
Treaties. By A. D. McNair. 32 pages. 3d. net. (Oxford) 
Clarendon Press. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Fixed Interest Investments 


HE argument from experience suggested to the investor, 
prior to the outbreak of war, that Government expen- 
diture—on a scale never previously contemplated—would 
inevitably lead to some inflation, and that the safest hedge 
against its ill-effects consisted in the purchase of a good 
mixture of industrial equities, with or without a fair sprink- 
ling of short-dated bonds. To hold irredeemable stocks or 
those which, by reason of their low cost to the borrower, 
would certainly not be repaid, was to court disaster. In the 
past, both prices and interest rates had soared at such times. 
There was good reason to suppose that control of the market 
would prevent any run-away in the latter, but it was, and is, 
much less sure that a marked price rise will be avoided. The 
change is already from 75.8 to 106.4 in the year to the end 
of August, according to The Economist wholesale price 
index, and from 94.6 to 114.0 in the Ministry of Labour 
cost-of-living figure. By general consent it is only now, when 
the country is at last making a genuine attempt to 
exert its full power in the factory as a preparation for a 
larger effort in the field, that the danger of an inflationary 
rise in prices is a very real one. Evidently, to be sure of 
maintaining the real value of capital, something more than 
a sacrifice of income by the purchase of fixed-interest bonds 
of short date is desirable. The usual remedy of a purchase 
of equities has been in part banned by the imposition of 
E.P.T. at 100 per cent. and the adoption—so far—of a very 
inelastic conception of what should constitute grounds for 
exemption from the usual basis of assessment. It is probably 
not true that the effect of this, and other legislation, in 
destroying the merits of equities as a hedge against inflation 
is as complete as many suppose, but there is no doubt that 
a very large body of investors—even when not tied by trust 
deeds or other instructions—prefers at present to restrict new 
purchases to fixed-interest stocks. 

It is idle to pretend that any selection of fixed-interest 
stocks will do much more than assure the holder that the 
money value of his holding will be reasonably maintained. 
It is, however, one of the inevitable effects of war that there 
should be some consumption of capital, and no one has the 
right to be left in a position to maintain his own holding 
intact. Even so, there is no reason why the individual 
should not do his best to secure himself. Far from this being 
unpatriotic, it is by the resultant adjustment of market 
values that the scene is set for successful Government issues, 
if the Exchequer has the wit to use its opportunities. Even 
the most cursory survey of fixed-interest yields suggests that 
there are ample opportunities for profitable investment. Table 
I given below shows the yields of the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index at a number of critical dates over the past two 
years, with those of December, 1937, as a basis. (At that 
time, only the “ alarmists ” were talking of war as a virtual 
certainty in the not distant future.) It is a tribute to the 
success of those who control the capital market that at the 
end of last month the yield on Old Consols was actually 
less than at any intervening period, except the preceding 
April, and almost down to that of December, 1937. It is 
true that 24 per cent. Consols paint the picture in rather 
rosy tints; but the corresponding comparison for 4 per cent. 


Funding, based on average yields of the month, as shown 
by the Bank of England statistical summary, tells a very 
similar tale. 

The investor is perhaps less concerned with the change 
over a period than with the movements to which his holding 
has been subject in the interim, and as the yield on Old 
Consols had, within a year, varied by some 9 per cent. either 
side of the mean, no great stability can be claimed for the 
stock. It is, however, much less liable to movements than 
most of the others listed, for even where there is no parti- 
cular trend, as in the case of Australia 3} per cent., the 
fluctuations have been larger. 

The change in the market’s assessment of the relative 
merits of different stocks is more easily seen in Table II, 
showing the change in “ spread” between the yields on the 
various stocks covered by this index. Canada and New 
Zealand respectively offer examples of wise and hazardous 
investment over the period covered. The explanation of the 
change is found in the attraction of the dollar in the one 
case and in perilous finance in the other. But, with less 
obvious influences at work, the spread in Home Corpora- 
tions has doubled and is still quite near its greatest, while 
there is an appreciable relative depreciation in the credit of 
the Union of South Africa. The yields given by the Index 
may be taken as representative, but only by a careful combing 
of the complete list of stocks available is it possible to obtain 
the full benefit from movements in relative yields. It is almost 
certain that the average return on British Municipal stocks 
is now too high. It is true that many are exposed to un- 
exampled risks, but all have, as never before, the credit of 
the central Government behind them. When they are affected 
by enforced Government evacuation they will be assisted 
free of interest. When they need cash for capital purposes, 
the Government either permits them to raise it privately in 
mortgages, or if the sum required is, in the circumstances. 
too substantial it makes the necessary advance itself at 
market rates. There remain, of course, a number of hazards. 
But such as are left of the ratepayers continue to shoulder 
the burden, and should their efforts not suffice it is improb- 
able that the authorities would allow the whole market in 
this type of security to collapse. To do so would involve a 
definite discrimination against the stockholder whose claim 
to be satisfied out of municipal revenues ranks high enough 
to have justified the grant of trustee status to the stocks. 

Yields to redemption range from a little over 34 per cent. 
on Sheffield 1953 stock at par to almost 3% per cent. on 
Birkenhead 3 per cent., at 92; or, if non-trustee stocks are 
included, from £3 13s. 6d. on Weymouth 3 per cent. 1960- 
65 to 4} per cent. on Brighton 5 per cent. 1950-60. All these 
are before allowing for taxation and the difference is reduced 
to a few pence on the last two after deduction of tax. 

The general position of holders of Dominion stocks must, 
of course, vary with the soundness of local finance and the 
market’s assessment of any “ political” risk involved. There 
is, however, a fairly general assumption that this country 
will continue to take large amounts of raw materials and 
foodstuffs from the Empire. Luxury imports into the 
Dominions will be curtailed, and unless war imports are to 
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TABLE I-—Frxep INTEREST YIELDS 





l i ie ey 

. , hfi | Dec.,|Sept., — Apr., May, |Sepe.. Apr.,| June, Sept., 

End of month figures | 1937'|'1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
_ . - ae | id | m" ] | 5 as | 7. 

219% Consols .......... | 3-36 | 3°75 | 3-56 | 3-81 | 3-60| 4-04 3-39 | 3-53 | 3-39 








Home Corporations .. | 3-53 | 3:89 | 3-64) 3-91 | 3-86 | 4:08 | 3°63 | 3-79| 3-77 
Australia 314% 1964-74| 3°75 | 3°99 | 4:20) 4:88 | 4:18] 4-91 | 3-73 | 3-89 | 3-86 
Canada 4% 1953-58 .. | 3-34) 3-80| 3-30) 3-59 | 3-44| 3-74 | 3-08 | 3-07| 2-88 
SNE a sictahackana | 3-79 | 4-13) 3-98| 4-51) 4-07 4:55 | 3-68| 3-77| 3-80 
N. Zealand 3°, 1952-55] 3-78 | 4:55 | 5°18| 5-24| 5-00/| 6-03 | 4:08 | 4:32/ 4-28 
S. Africa 3% 1954-64 | 3-31] 3°50] 3°41 | 3-77 | 3-76 | 4-17 | 3-43 | 3-58) 3-45 
Industrial Debentures | 4°06 | 4°22 | 4:15 | 4°36 4:32| 4°79 | 4°25 | 4°58 72 








Industrial Preferences | 4°33 | 77 4°65 | 4°78 | 4:66 | 5:26! 4°66 | 5°52 





TABLE II—-CHANGES IN “ SPREAD.”’ 














; . . Dec., | Sept., | June, Sept., 

End of month figures | 1937 1939 1940 1940 
219% Consols ............. | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Home Corporations 105-1 | 103-7 | 107-3 111-2 
pr | 111-6 | 106°4 110-2 113°8 
Canada 4% ......ccccccees 99°-4 | 101-3 86°7 84:9 
BE i ticccvusncsasecciacs 112°8 110°1 | 106°5 112-1 
yh ee | 112°5 | 121-3 | 122-4 | 126-2 
ey ME TE Tiiccecéncccdecess 98-5 | 93:3 101°4 | 101-8 
Industrial Debentures— | 

OO ] 128°6 I 120-0 131-7 140-4 

Distribution ............ 115°5 112-9 130-3 131-3 

Miscellaneous ......... +o Res 119-5 126°1 129-8 
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be large enough to counteract the increase in exports and the 
fall in luxury imports the Dominions should tend to buy 
their own stock in London as a means of reducing their 
sterling balances. Once this starts, its effect is cumulative, 
and it is a matter of some doubt whether the relative depre- 
ciation of Southern Hemisphere stocks during the first year 
of the war is justified. Among other advantages claimed for 
a mixture of Dominion stocks and municipal securities with 
gilt-edged is the fact that holdings can be found carrying 
a high nominal rate of interest. The favourite is, perhaps, 
Australian 5 per cent. 1945-65, and most of this type have 
a short date, so that the real yield after allowing for capital 
loss on a purchase at, say, 105, is small if repayment at the 
earliest date may be assumed. These stocks, however, appeal 
for mixing as a hedge against a rise in the rate of interest, and 
if such a hedge should prove justified the yield would rise 
as the life was prolonged. It is far from clear that such 
a hedge is really necessary. Despite the admitted association 
of high interest rates with rising prices in the past, it is not 
likely that the means available will be insufficient to keep 
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down rates for the duration of the war. Whether it will 
prove feasible to carry out the necessary reconstruction after 
the war without giving private initiative its due reward in 
cash is problematical. It is, however, reasonably certain that, 
unless the war lasts much longer than most people suppose, 
the attempt will be made to effect the necessary changes 
from the centre and with Government finance. The prospect 
is so far from clear that it is impossible to say that the 
hedge should not be adopted against this post-war rise, but 
it is doubtful whether now is the time. It is, however, pos 
sible to obtain yields net of tax of over 24 per cent. on 
Commonwealth stocks, with nominal interest of 3 per cent. 
gross and several years to run. Possibly, however, a more 
useful leaven is provided by a mixture of good industrial 
debentures which are now giving returns of 4} to 5 per cent. 
gross. The cover of the latter increases with every improve- 
ment in earning power, despite E.P.T. at 100 per cent., and 
a judicious choice would also go some way to covering the 
possibility of a post-war rise in interest rates since increased 
cover would raise the status of the stock. 


Finance and Banking 


Credit}Basis Contracted 


Although there was a further return of £3,614,000 of 
notes from circulation during the past week, the total of 
bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England fell by £6,151,000 
to £109,147,000. The offsetting movements were an aggregate 
reduction of £8,587,000 in the holding of securities in the 
Banking department and a net increase of £766,000 in Gov- 
ernment deposits. The main item in the reduction of assets 
was a fall of £7,230,000 in Government securities, which in- 
dicates either the repayment of Ways and Means advances, or 
the non-renewal of maturing bills. There has been no recent 
evidence of open market sales of bills to the banks. Despite 
the contraction in the credit basis, there has been an ample 
supply of funds in the short loan market. Loans from non- 
clearing banks have been readily available at 3 per cent., 
while the banks have been eager buyers of bills at 1 per cent. 
The banks lent the Government a further £30,000,000 this 
week in the form of Treasury deposits and it is the payment 
of this sum which has evidently dominated the movements 
of funds between bankers’ and public deposits revealed by 
the Bank return. 


* * * 


£115 millions Jump in Bank Deposits 


The September clearing bank figures reveal the biggest 
expansion in deposits in any month since the outbreak of 
the war—ergo in the history of British banking. The actual 
increase is of £115,408,000, and carries the total of clearing 
bank deposits to the record figure of £2,596,697,000. The 
rise in this item is exaggerated to the extent of £34,961,000 
by an increase of that amount in the total of cheques in 


(In £ millions) 


Sept., May, June, July, Aug., Sept. 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 


Capital and reserves | 138° 








| | 
8 | 139-3] 139-7 | 139-7| 139-7 139-7 
Acceptances, etc. ... | 125-7 | 120-2| 123-2] 122-8| 118-6| 1190 
Notes in circuletion [eet ea. ee ee. eS 
Current, deposit an | 
other accounts ... | 2,278-1 | 2,413-4 | 2,469-4 | 2,454-0 | 2,481-3 | 2,596°7 
| | | | 
Total liabilities | 2,544-0 | 2,674-3 | 2,733-7 |2,717-9 | 2,741-0 | 2,856°8 
—_ i 
al oncenrgpmenee | 267-4 | 257-0| 269-6 | 262-0] 273-3| 288-2 
Cheques, balances, eS, 

& items in transit | 86-7 | 78-8| 123-3] 87-6] 75-5] 110-4 
Money at call.........| 145-6 | 143-7| 166-1| 145-8] 1476| 143-7 
Na | 236-2 | 408-7 | 384-1] 415-3 | 430-1) 401-3 

di it | 
eee ce. a dhe Gall ae 26-0 26-0 | 91-5 
Investments ......... 602-9 | 633-2 | 636-2 | 657-8 | 682-1] 697-1 
Loans and advances | 1,010-9 | 964-3 | 962:5| 931-9; 919°0| 936°8 
Investments in affili- | : 

ated banks......... | 24-2 23.5 23-6 23-6 23-6 | 23-6 
Cover for accept- 
ances, premises, &c. | 170-1 | 165-1 | 168-3 167-9| 163°8| 164-2 

Total assets ... | 2544-0 2,674-3 | 2,733-7 |2,717-9 | 2,741-0 | 2,856-8 


course of collection and other transit items. This move- 
ment is the combined result of the incidence of most of the 
monthly returns towards the close of the quarter, when the 
circulation of cheques is high, and of the removal of a further 
part of the Town clearing to Stoke-on-Trent. The con- 
sequent element of duplication in the total of deposits has 


thus been increased. On the other hand, it is safe to assume 
that the expansion in deposits would have been greater than 
that shown had the individual bank returns, which go to 
make the collective statement, all shown the position at, or 
near, the end of the month. The detailed figures published 
by the Bankers’ Clearing House indicate, for the first time, 
the dates to which the individual returns apply. They vary 
from September 17th in the case of Lloyds Bank to Sep- 
tember 30th in the case of Barclays and Coutts. The main 
factor in the expansion of bank credit during the month 
was the amount lent to the Treasury on six months de- 
posits, and this item was increasing steadily throughout the 
month. The collective figures show these Treasury deposits 
at £91,500,000, compared with £26 millions a month pre- 
viously. Yet on September 30th there were £124 millions of 
these Treasury deposits outstanding and the London clear- 
ing banks’ share of this total was probably about £110 
millions, or some £20 millions more than the figure shown 
in the September statement. Therefore any tendency to 
exaggerate the expansion in deposits provided by the in- 
creased clearing delays was largely offset by the differences 
in the various banks’ making-up days. 


* 


The other contributory factor in the increase in bank 
credit last month was a further rise of £14,910,000 in in- 
vestments. This last movement may be taken to reflect 
purchases of National War Bonds, for the most part under- 
taken by branches in support of local War Weapons weeks. 
Advances show an increase of £17,773,000, thus reversing 
a trend which had persisted for the previous six months. 
No undue significance need, however, be attached to this 
recovery since it is largely due to the figures of one par- 
ticular bank and is more likely to be the reflection of an 
exceptional transaction than of a reversal in the forces which 
have been making for a reduction in bank advances over 
recent months. Short loans and bills discounted are down 
by £3,893,000 and £28,760,000, respectively, both move- 
ments reflecting the change of emphasis in favour of 
Treasury deposits in the Government’s short-term borrow- 
ing. The cash holding is up by £14,905,000 to £288,180,000, 
the highest level ever recorded for this item. The authorities 
are thus taking good care to provide a cash basis fully 
adequate to support the swelling superstructure of credit 


* * * 


Interest on Foreign Accounts 


The question of interest paid on foreign sterling 
accounts is again coming under consideration. As matters 
stand at present, the rate of interest paid on such accounts 
is limited, by agreement among the banks, to 1 per cent. 
In most cases the rate paid is no more than the deposit rate 
of 4 per cent. Under the exchange regulations, such interest, 
until this week, could be credited to the account in question 
—whether it was a special, or registered, or a free sterling 
account. The sterling thus credited was free to be con- 
verted into foreign currency: in the first two cases at official 
rates, in the last case at whatever the free rate in question 
might be. The amount involved may be small, but in this 
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matter an important principle is at stake; and, fortunately, 
the authorities have taken a step in the right direction by 


deciding that interest must not be paid on registered 
accounts. This interest represents a loss of exchange for 
which there is at present no justification whatsoever. The 
sum thus paid over is in large part that accumulating on the 
registered accounts opened here on behalf of United States 
banks. British banks have for some years past received no 
interest on their dollar balances, and, conversely, American 
banks should have no cause for complaint now their own 
balances in London are to receive the same treatment. There 
has been some suggestion that the interest paid on registered 
and special accounts should not be eligible as credits to such 
accounts, but should be credited to what would in fact be 
blocked accounts. This procedure would unnecessarily com- 
plicate what is a simple issue. The proper solution of the 
problem is to stop paying interest altogether on foreign 
accounts. Individual British banks no longer gain anything 
by competing for foreign deposits through the offer of tempt- 
ing rates of interest. Needless to say, this treatment should 
not be meted out to balances maintained here on behalf of 
members of the sterling area. The accumulation of such 
balances is an inevitable result of the changes in balances of 
payments within the Empire which have occurred since the 
outbreak of the war and which are likely to persist for the 
duration. The readiness of members of the sterling area to 
allow their short-term assets in London to expand is a most 
helpful factor in the present situation. It eases the problem 
of the Treasury in obtaining “ hard ” currencies, particularly 
dollars, and it is a powerful contribution to the financing of 
the Budget deficit. On no account should this willingness to 
hold sterling funds be discouraged—especially as_ their 
accumulation on behalf of sterling-area countries involves no 
loss of essential foreign exchange. 


* * * 


Blocking Roumanian Assets 

Steps have been taken by the Treasury this week to 
immobilise all Roumanian assets in this country. The move 
may seem somewhat belated coming at least two months 
after the Roumanians began expropriating British owners of 
oil properties and shipping in their country, and nearly a 
week after the United States Treasury put a “stop” on all 
Roumanian dollar assets. But appearances are in this case 
deceptive. This week’s official instructions merely confirm an 
attitude of extreme caution which British banks have main- 
tained for some weeks past in obeying instructions from their 
Roumanian customers for disposing of assets held by them 
here. As for the authorities themselves, they have taken good 
care not to allow certain important Roumanian assets in this 
country—and especially a holding of some £3,000,000 of 
gold—to leave, despite persistent attempts made by the 
owners over the past two months to have them shifted from 
London. We are learning—very slowly, it is true—to adjust 
ourselves to the methods of political and financial thuggery 
in which the Roumanians have proved such adept pupils 
under their new German masters. We shall at least have 
something to set off against the property of which British 
investors are being robbed in Roumania. The Treasury in- 
structions to British banks refer specifically to bank bal- 
ances, securities and gold held here on Roumanian account 
and to credits opened on behalf of Roumanian clients. The 
disposal of securities and gold is forbidden. Banks may pay 
cheques, bills or drafts drawn on Roumanian accounts, pro- 
vided the presentor became a holder for value prior to 
October 11th. Unconfirmed credits to Roumanian clients are 
to be cancelled forthwith, but banks will honour their obli- 
gations under confirmed credits opened before October 11th. 
The total amount to be netted by the immobilisation of 
Private Roumanian assets in this country is thought to be 
extremely small. The amount involved by the corresponding 
measures taken a week earlier by the United States Treasury 
was estimated to be in the neighbourhood of $1,000,000. 


* * * 


More Support for the Chinese Dollar 


The Chinese dollar has been a particularly firm market 
during the past week. From 3%d. the rate, as quoted in the 
Shanghai market, has hardened to 34d., and though it has 
not held the whole of this advance, the past week has never- 
theless been the best enjoyed by the Chinese currency since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. The reasons for the re- 
covery have been partly psychological, partly material. The 
conclusion of a military alliance between Japan, Germany 
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ARTIME statistics are vital social documents, 

chronicling the changes in a people’s habits. These 
particular figures show the sudden, overwhelming increase 
in the demand for the homely hot drink of Cocoa. The 
home front, the services, and the defence personnel have 
seemingly turned to it with one accord. It is estimated 
that, on an average, no less than 14 million cups of cocoa 
are drunk in Britain every day, as compared with 7 million 
in peace-time. The reason? Firstly, cocoa has been of help 
to the country because in the midst of rising prices cocoa 
actually costs less than before the war Secondly, cocou 
is a food, and the public recognizes that, penny for 
penny, cocoa gives more food value and staying power. 
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and Italy is not likely to favour Japan in her Chinese cam- 
paigns. On the contrary, the United States’ reactions to this 
move and Britain’s decision to reopen the Burma road 
have been regarded by the foreign exchange market as bull 
points for the Chinese cause, and therefore for the National 
Chinese dollar. More specific in its contribution to the 
strength of this currency has been the announcement that 
the United States had granted a further credit of $20 millions 
to the Chungking Government. This development was also 
an immediate result of the Japanese-Axis move, but its sig- 
nificance from the point of view of the Chinese dollar market 
was obviously more emphatic than the other considerations 
of broader strategic character. The Chinese Stabilisation 
Fund, whose resources will thus be considerably strength- 
ened, continues to function from Hong Kong, and is far 
from having reached the end of its exchange resources. It is 
evident, however, that the position which is now developing 
along the South China coast and in the Colony of Hong 
Kong is causing some difficulties in the operations of the 
Committee of Control. Until now, whatever official inter- 
vention has been needed in the Chinese dollar market has 
been administered in the main through the Shanghai market. 
But it is not difficult to foresee circumstances under which 
other and less obvious methods of operations may have to 
be called into play. They are no doubt being prepared. 
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Japanese Banks in London 


Most of the Japanese banks represented in this country 
are to close their London offices. The move is sufficiently 
concerted to indicate official dictation by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The amount of business transacted by these offices 
had in any case dwindled to insignificant proportions in 
recent months, and the military alignment of Japan with the 
enemy was bound to complete the trading and financial 
estrangement between that country and the Empire. For a 
time at least, the Yokohama Specie Bank will maintain an 
office in London, though even this solitary representative 
of Japanese banking will, in the staff it employs and the 
business it will transact, be but a shadow of its former self. 
Sterling accounts held by other Japanese banks will be 
transferred to the Yokohama Specie Bank. As this bank 
transacts the foreign business of the Japanese Government, 
it will presumably maintain some kind of London represen- 
tation as long as the two countries are nominally at peace. 
Hitherto, the contact between Japan and the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements has been maintained through the 
London management of the Yokohama Specie Bank. It will 
be interesting to see whether the recent alignment of Japan 
with the Axis Powers will cause any change in these arrange- 
ments. 


Investment 


The Funds Advance 


The movement of recovery in the Funds, which has 
been in progress ever since early June, subject to numerous 
interruptions and not a few setbacks, has gathered a new 
strength during the past week. So much so that it has 
wrested the leadership of the general upward swing from 
industrial equities. The improvement in 34 per cent. War 
Loan on the week is well over a point, and some other long- 
dated stocks and “irredeemables ” show similar advances. 
The shorts, however, remain insensitive to the stronger tone, 
and there is little doubt that the rise reflects a popular 
movement, mainly by individuals, to invest savings more 
fully than in the recent past. How far this renewed demand 
arises from the propaganda for increased saving, or from a 
desire to emulate the clearing banks is doubtful. It is more 
likely to be based on the latest victory for British interests, 
namely the American reception of Japan’s attachment to the 
Axis. Certainly there is little other news which can be said 
to be encouraging. Whatever the reason, the result is highly 
satisfactory, but it would be a mistake to regard the growth 
in the volume of demand as really substantial as yet. It is as 
true of gilt-edged stocks as of any other market that the 
jobber has been short of stock for months past. The rise in 
quotations is large enough to have encouraged talk of an 
early offer of stock to the public. For a number of reasons 
given in The Economist of September 14th, such an issue 
seems desirable, but it is doubtful whether demand has 
recovered sufficiently as yet to yield very large sums. 


* * * 


Need for a Forum 


Another week of frequent interruptions from “ alerts ” 
—the daytime “alarms” have been fewer—has established 
two facts concerning inter-office dealing by telephone. Com- 
munications are fully sufficient for the moderate demands 
made upon them and a reasonable proportion of orders is 
fulfilled, but the adjustment of prices to the change in de- 
mand is painfully slow and takes place largely by increasing 
the jobber’s margin, unless the deal tends to close a position. 
This is just what was to be expected from normal after- 
hours business done in the same way. The market in all but 
a few dozen leaders is anyhow none too free, and the lack 
of a meeting place makes it worse. To drive home the lesson 
which the Committee seems loath to learn, the very fact 
that made the “ house” so unsuitable during raids, namely 
excess of glass, has now—by a freak of blast—deprived 
members of much of their protection from the weather with 
the result that they are likely to have to meet below stairs for 
the time being. This is an inconvenience, but both jobbers 
and brokers are by now sufficiently convinced of the advan- 
tages of a place of meeting to see that the fullest use is made 
of the accommodation available. A good effect of the develop- 
ment is that it has brought into everyone’s mind the only 
official alternative to the present building, namely a departure 
to Denham. It has scarcely got as far as the lips of a single 
member for what was in any case never more than a very 


poor expedient, only to be adopted if conditions became 
impossible in London, is now regarded as less acceptable 
than anything that can be imagined possible. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems even more necessary that an option 
should be obtained on alternative premises within the square 
mile. It is the duty of the Committee to let nothing stand in 
the way of creating a free market. Another direction in which, 
it is to be hoped, the Committee is using its best endeavours 
is the restoration of dealings in S.I.B. stocks. So far a number 
have been removed from the list and thus are restored 
to full liberty, but most of them are not dealt in. Also 
holders of Canadian stocks with registers in both countries 
may sell, although their securities are held here. Neither of 
these developments, however, helps the main body of the 
S.I.B. stocks, whose holders are still deprived of their rights. 


* * - 
Argentine Agreement 


Although the report is now almost a week old, there is 
sull no official confirmation of the agreement between this 
country and Argentina for what appear to be very substantial 
purchases of materials to be paid for, as to 50 per cent., by 
the delivery of Argentine bonds held in Londo». The sole 
effect in the market has been a sharp jump in stocks of the 
Argentine Government, on the assumption that these are 
likely to be requisitioned. There is, of course, also the further 
assumption that the ‘l'reasury will pay the market price. In 
the absence of more definite information, no valid conclusion 
can be drawn. It is, however, the fact that some mobilisation 
of the loans of the Argentine Government, if not of the 
provinces, has long seemed probable, although one school of 
thought favours the alternative of Argentina buying out 
British equity holders in the republic. The figure mentioned 
in the despatch was 160 million dollars, and if this means 
United States dollars, and the 50 per cent. basis is correct, 
then some £20,000,000 of stock would be called for. There 
are quoted in London some £33,500,000 of Argentine Gov- 
ernment stocks, taken at par, of which not much more than 
£1,000,000 has so far been called for registration, as payable 
in currencies other than sterling. The principal loan is some 
£12,000,000 odd of 4 per cent. sterling bonds last dealt in 
at around 873, following a rise of some points on the 
announcement. The senior loans stand eight to ten points 
higher, so that there is ample stock, taken at market price, to 
cover this demand. The value of the stock must, however, 
depend on what the Argentine authorities are prepared to pay 
for it. Argentine railway equities have failed altogether to 
respond to the news, partly because a block purchase of 
Argentine food products had been anticipated, and in part 
on account of the expectation that the impending accounts 
will make a very poor showing. 


* +. * 
Victory Bond Registration 


A further step in the process of converting holdings 
from bearer to registered was announced during the week 
in the form of facilities for the registration of Victory Bonds, 
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23 per cent. National Defence Bonds and 44 per cent. 
guaranteed bonds of the Government of Northern Ireland 
as to interest as well as to principal. In pre-war days, these 
were all money market securities and as such were more 
conveniently dealt in as bearer. Now, however, the danger 
of loss makes it highly desirable that there should be a 
record of holdings, and this advantage far outweighs the 
trouble of executing transfers, rather than effecting a simple 
delivery. With the huge amounts of stock that have to be 
dealt with changes take time, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that the Bank of England is now prepared to pay interest 
on these three bonds by dividend warrant instead of only 
against surrender of coupons. It is even possible that the 
step will help, in a small way, to remove the prejudice 
which undoubtedly exists against short bonds. The next 
coupons fall due in March for the first two bonds and on 
May Ist for the Ulster issue. Holders have in each case to 
lodge bonds and coupons for registration some thirty-three 
days before payment is due if they wish to take advantage of 
the offer. Early registration will, however, ease the Bank’s 
task. 


Company Notes 


Tube Investments Dividend 


In announcing a final ordinary dividend of 133 per 
cent., making a total of 23} per cent. for the year to 
October 31st, Tube Investments are maintaining the rate 
of distribution which has been paid for the previous three 
years. The decision is based on the preliminary statements of 
subsidiary companies after full provision has been made 
both for current and retrospective taxation and for A.R.P. 
expenditure. It may be surmised that gross income of sub- 
sidiaries has attained record levels in the course of the past 
vear. Mr Chamberlain, speaking at last year’s general meet- 
ing, pointed out that rising taxation would take a large slice 
of future profits. He held out to shareholders the hope that 
increase in public and private demand would keep pace with 
rising costs and taxation, and would enable the company 
to maintain stable dividend payments. There is indeed 
little hope that shareholders will profit from the present 
activity of the group by the receipt of higher dividends, but 
there is every probability that the directors will manage to 
maintain present levels of distribution. Further analysis must 
wait on the publication of the report. The £1 ordinary stock 
at 8ls. 3d. offers a yield which, at £5 16s. 9d. per cent., 
approaches gilt-edged industrial levels. 


* * * 


Hawthorn, Leslie—Continued Progress 


The practice of striking the profits figure after depre- 
ciation and taxation obscures the considerable rise in gross 
revenue which must have been realised by Hawthorn, 
Leslie for the year to June 30, 1940. Net profits, at £162,736, 
against £162,015, have continued the rise of the past three 
years despite higher taxation charges. Last year’s dividend 
of 10 per cent. less tax plus a 24 per cent. tax-free bonus 
is maintained and is covered by an even higher rate of 
earnings than in the previous year—43 against 40.7 per 
cent. The management is maintaining its previous practice of 
stabilising the equity distribution and financing the com- 
pany’s expansion from undistributed profits. £85,000 against 
£80,000 is put to reserve, and the carry-forward is nearly 
£10,000 higher at £51,167. The following table provides an 
analysis of the company’s profits over the past three years : — 


Years ended June 30 
1938 1939 1940 


4, £, 

Profit after tax and depreciation... 78,577 162,015 162,736 
ONG BOBS acs. cas cacacencveavaanes 1,200 1,200 1,200 
Ordinary shares: — 

Earned SE Sha eRe AES cy . . 77,377 160,815 161,536 

MET uredespercuxcwdissaaccssaxareos, “ee 67,176 67,176 

MN FG cece ecsncne eat 16.4 40.7 43.0 

Ped % s.0- Peis att keaitoh cv Rca 9* 124+ 124+ 
General reserve . 24,137 80,000 85,000 
RY HORWETE. ...cccciscccisccscecdscs 28,169 41,808 51,167 


* And 50 per cent. capital bonus; dividend payable on higher 
capital (£537,413 against £358,275). 
t Of which 24 per cent. bonus tax free 


The balance sheet suggests that a considerable expansion in 
Production took place in 1939-40, and it may be inferred 
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that a number of ships were laid down. After comparative 
stability in the previous year, the value of stocks and work 
in progress rose from £2,192,076 to £3,703,715. The com- 
pany’s creditors, which are up from £3,124,650 to 
£4,556,471, continue to finance a high proportion of busi- 
ness, and with a rise from £33,292 to only £47,142, debtors 
still represent an inconsiderable element in the assets. As in 
the previous year, the market valuation of Hawthorn, Leslie’s 
holdings of British and Colonial Government securities 
stands above the balance sheet value at cost. At market prices 
on June 30, 1940, the figure is £1,021,562 against £759,435 
in the previous year, and the rise more than meets a fall in 
cash holdings of rather over £200,000 to £299,893. The 10s. 
shares, which are to be converted into stock units of the 
same denomination, now stand at 19s. 


* * * 


United Dairies’ Revenue 


The fall in total income of United Dairies for the year 
to June 30, 1940, from £604,728 to £527,404 is mainly due 
to a decline in revenue from dividends receivable by nearly 
£100,000 to £121,660. Income from the balance on manage- 
ment account and from interest receivable are both higher, 
while a loss on the sale of temporary investments amounting 
to £643 has been replaced by a profit of £3,568. The hold- 
ing company is fortunate in being able to report a rise in 
aggregate profits of subsidiaries, investments in which con- 
stitute more than half the company’s total balance-sheet 
assets of £8,055,594. The surplus available for ordinary divi- 
dends—including the windfall profit from the sale of 
temporary investments—shows a moderate fall from £387,653 
to £310,095, representing a rate of 12.6 against 17.5 per 








Consolidated Main Reef Mines & Estate, 
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- Capital, £1,247,.602 in 1,247,602 Shares of £1 each (all issued) 
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DIRECTORATE 
DR. H. PIROW (Chairman) SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart., K.C.M.G 
G. CARLETON JONES. MAJOR C.S. GOLDMAN 


R 
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8. G. STOKES 





Tonnage Milled, 2,244,000 





Per ton milled. 
. £2,948,682 7 1 £1 6 
; 2,145,636 11 3 019 1 


£0 7 2 


| Total Working Revenu snccoaiin 
Total Working Expenditure 


£803,045 15 10 
oe £811,160 3 5 
265,801 6 8 
204 15 9 


£1,077, 166 5 10 


Working Profit 








Total Profit for the vear * 
; Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1939 
Forfeited Dividends Account 


This amount has been dealt with as follows : 
Expenditure on Capital 
Account for the year 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on 
account of Outstanding Lia- 
bilitv as at 3lst July, 1939... 
Taxation 


£34,481 16 6 


3,260 0 2 
306,426 0 3 
anal — 344,167 16 11 
£732,998 8 11 
374,280 12 0 


‘ £358, 717 16 1 


| 
| 
| Dividends declared during the year :— 
| No. 60 of 15 per cent., and No. 61 of 15 per cent 


| Leaving a balance unappropriated of .................. 








The available ore reserve has been re-estimated, and is as follows :— 
Value, Stoping Width, 


Tons Dwt. Inches. 

Main Reef .. Giseadees 885,400 3:7 61-3 
Main Reef Leader ......... 3,561,000 4-2 52:2 

| DNIEE NOEE ck ccaeckcecdaecae 2,726,600 4-1 49-1 
Bird Reef 3,525,000 3:0 75-5 
Total 10,698,000 3:7 57-9 





In addition there are 1,482,200 tons of payable ore, valued at 4-0 dwt 
| per ton, contained in shaft and safety pillars not at present available for 
| stoping. 

Compared with the previous year, the available reserve shows a decrease 
of 548,200 tons, the Giieasiaenion width is higher by 0-7 inch, and the 
value is 0-2 dwt. lower. 

The additions and alterations to the reduction plant during recent years 
have greatly increased its capacity, which now exceeds 200,000 tons per 
month. During the first half of the year under review a severe shortage 
of native labour rendered it difficult to maintain a full supply of ore, but 
since January the native labour position has improved, and the plant 
has operated at its full capacity. 

The Full Revort and Accounts may be obtained from the London 
Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., No. 4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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cent. Thus the ordinary dividend, which is maintained at the 
traditional 124 per cent., is somewhat narrowly covered, 
though, in the absence of any allocation to reserve, the carry- 
forward is rather higher at £170,071 against £167,976. The 
directors are able to state that additional provision has been 
made for the higher rate of tax on last year’s profits and that 
A.R.P. expenditure exceeding £50,000 has been covered. The 
most striking balance sheet change is a rise in investments 
other than in subsidiary companies from £217,300 to 
£512,359—after allowing for an increase in investment re- 
serve from £20,000 to £45,000. The rise is concentrated on 
an increase in holdings of British Government securities 
at cost from £75,496 to £275,654 and of municipal loans 
from nil to £120,000. On the liabilities side, general reserve 
stands at £1,100,000 as before, but creditors are up from 
some £400,000 to £681,383. It is clear that taxation and the 
middle man are absorbing a high proportion of potential 
United Dairies’ profits, and a company with such consider- 
able real property in London must expect much milk to be 
spilt in the course of air raids. But from the stockholder’s 
point of view, liquid resources are very considerable and there 
is every inducement to the company to maintain its status 
as a “ gilt-edged equity” by adhering to the traditional 124 
per cent. payment. The £1 ordinary stock stands at 43s. 9d. 
ex dividend and offers the moderate yield of £5 14s. per cent. 


* * * 


Television Prospects 

Television transmission is a field of commercial experi- 
ment which has necessarily been prohibited by the war. 
In the long run, however, its potentialities remain as great 
as ever, and war may even stimulate research. Thus, there 
is every reason why the shareholder who can afford to take 
the long view should look favourably upon the recent 
efforts made by Baird Television and E. K. Cole to main- 
tain in cold storage current schemes for television develop- 
ment. Speaking recently at the general meeting, Mr W. S. 
Verrells, chairman of E. K. Cole, pointed out that the cessa- 
tion of television transmission during 1939 had left the com- 
pany with a considerable stock of receivers, but that the 
decision to include these at cost price in the balance sheet 
was subject to revision. Meanwhile, the company is for- 
tunate that the television associate, Scophony, Ltd., in 
which a substantial interest was acquired in 1935, has secured 
sufficient Government work to remain in operation. E. K. 
Cole, Ltd., is itself now working to capacity on a war basis 
and is in a good position to carry its television interests until 
more propitious times. Baird Television has, of course, got 
all its eggs in one basket, and it is satisfactory that judicial 
sanction has now been obtained for a scheme of arrange- 
ment between the company and the loan stockholders—94 
per cent. of the stock is held by Gaumont British and its 
subsidiaries—by which finance is to be provided for amal- 
gamation with Cinema Television, a competing company 
with a capital of £250,000. The object of the amalgamation 
will be to maintain a nucleus of real assets and staff against 
the resumption of television transmission and to effect, if 
possible, further amalgamations in the same field. Clearly, 
the attainment during the war of something like a merger 
of television interests has a very substantial future impor- 
tance for Gaumont British, and it is probable that the 
eventual return will be commensurate with the present risk 
and delay. 


* * * 


A. C. Cossor Profits 


The second annual report of A. C. Cossor, Limited, 
shows a striking rise in total profits from £87,878 for the 
previous thirteen month period to £136,027 for the year to 
March 31, 1940. This sum is still very much below the 
level of some £200,000 which was regularly earned by A. C. 
Cossor (Holdings), Limited, prior to the registration of 
the existing company. Last year’s profits have, however, 
been sufficient for the directors to step up the ordinary divi- 
dend from 6 to 15 per cent., despite a rise in income tax and 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


Despite the temporary mid-week inter- 
ruption in dealings caused by enemy 
activity, the strong advance in the funds 
has continued. Argentine bonds also en- 
joyed a striking recovery, and interest in 
Japanese bonds revived. Turnover in home 


rails showed an upward movement, and 
the industrial market continued the firm- 
ness of the previous week. Commodity 
markets were everywhere dull and interest 
in Kaffirs much reduced. 


Buying of gilt-edged, which continued 
from the end of last week throughout 
Monday and Tuesday, was led by a rise 
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N.D.C. from £26,540 to £55,941. After meeting the prefer- 
ence dividend, equity earnings are up by some £23,000 to 
£54,794, and represent a rate of 19 against 8.8 per cent. 
The directors state that the accounts include the profit of 
one subsidiary company, and that the loss of Sterling Cable 
Company, Limited, has been written off. The sharp fall 
shown by the balance sheet in the value of the company’s 
holdings in subsidiaries from £120,103 to £58,624 is ex- 
plained by the sale of holdings in Surety Trust, Limited. 
During the past year, A. C. Cossor has acquired the Sterling 
Cable Company, which has now been reorganised, and the 
negotiations connected with Sterling Batteries, acquired in 
1938, have been completed. The consolidated statement 
shows evidence of active trading. Stocks and work in pro 
gress stand at £325,973 against £226,567, and cash holdings 
have fallen from £109,389 to £36,802. The reserves of the 
group still appear to be inadequate. With total assets of 
£1,318,802, the general reserve has actually declined from 
£30,557 to £26,544, though taxation reserves have risen 
from £11,210 to £21,300, and the carry-forward by a similar 
amount. In extending its activities to the wider fields of 
electrical supply, the company is tapping a rising market 
and one which has recently been marked out by investors 
even in Blitzkrieg conditions. Given sound management, the 
5s. ordinary shares, which now stand at par, should be worth 
watching. 


* + * 
Rand Results 


Since January, 1940, the price of gold allowed to the 
South African mines has been 168s. per ounce as against a 
fixed price of 150s. per ounce for some time previously. The 
companies have therefore generally made higher profits, 
although subject to increased taxation. The annual reports 
of the mines of the Central Mining Group, whose years end 
on June 30th, are now available. Most of these mines suffered 
from a shortage of native labour in the first half of the finan- 
cial year, but the position subsequently improved. The 
Modderfontein East report, at first glance, appears satisfac- 
tory. Tonnage milled has increased, and owing to the 
higher price of gold and lower working costs, profits are 
substantially higher, with dividends at 40 as against 37} 
per cent. Development in the eastern portion of Modder- 
fontein East has been poor for some time past, and is likely 
to continue so in the future. The main development of the 
mine is almost completed to all boundaries, and showed a 
decline of 9,178 feet to a total of only 39,944 feet for the 
financial year. Ore reserves show a further decline of 0.2 dwts. 
in value to 3.9 dwts., representing an increase of 378,000 
tons to 6,847,000 tons. Though satisfactory dividends may 
continue for many years, the development position in this 
mine should be carefully watched. The Consolidated Main 
Reef dividend is also higher at 30 against 274 per cent., and 
mining profits show a substantial increase. The underground 
development position is less satisfactory. There was a de- 
cline of 520,000 tons of new ore developed, and, compared 
with the previous year, ore reserves are down by 0.2 dwts. in 
value and by 548,000 tons to 10,698,000 tons in volume, 
averaging 3.7 dwts. New Modderfontein paid 47} against 
50 per cent. for the previous year. The ore reserve has fallen 
by 405,000 tons and by 0.3 dwts. to 6,920,000 tons, averaging 
3.3 dwts. A limited amount of development on the black reef 
gave some values, but little ore of importance is likely to 
be developed on this reef or on the Kimberley Reef. A con- 
tinued fall in ore reserves both in grade and in value must 
be expected. While the investor gets a very high yield at 
present share prices, dividends represent largely a return of 
capital owing to the shortness of the life of the mine. 
Nourse experienced a satisfactory year, and dividends were 
increased to 224 per cent. against 21} per cent. The ore re- 
serves show an increase of 276,000 tons to 4,251,000 tons, 
averaging 4.4 dwts., the same value as for the previous year. 
The major development is now in the somewhat limited 
eastern portion of the mine, and the company has in all 
probability reached its peak of production. Dividends, never- 
theless, are likely to be maintained for many years to come. 


EXCHANGES 


in 34 per cent. War Loan daily to new 
high levels since 1938. The striking ad- 
vance of $ point on Tuesday brought the 
price to 1023, followed by a rise to 102} 
on Wednesday, while 34 per cent. Conver- 
sion and Local Loans put on # on 
Tuesday. Funding issues were in demand, 
and Old Consols also closed 4 point 
higher on the same day, sentiment 
being assisted by President Roosevelt’s 
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week-end statement. On Wednesday, 3 per 
cent. Conversion jumped by y. In the 
foreign bond market, rumours of a pos- 
sible Far Eastern understanding led to 
renewed buying of Japanese bonds. The 
4 per cent. issue of 1899 and 6 per cent. 
bonds of 1924 gained 4 point daily until 
Tuesday, when the latter put on 1 point. 
On Monday, Argentine securities rose 
sharply on the reported Anglo-Argentine 
food agreement, and gains of 3 points 
were realised by 44 per cent. Conversion, 
by 4 per cent. bonds of 1900 and by 3 per 
cent. “C” securities. 

* 


The home rail market, which was some- 
what dull over the week-end and on Mon- 
day, revived on Tuesday, when the scale 
of turnover improved, and there were a 
number of price rises, notably of 4 point 
in Great Western ordinary and of } point 
in London Transport “ C ” stock. A num- 
ber of senior issues were also marked 
higher. In mid-week, quotations were a 
shade lower. The foreign rail market 
showed little change, and Argentine rails 
did not rise in sympathy with Government 
stock. 


* 


The industrial market enjoyed consider- 
able activity. Last week’s rise in heavy in- 
dustrials was well maintained, with gains 
for Dorman Long, Guest Keen, Haw- 
thorn Leslie and Babcock and Wilcox. A 
tendency of the electrical group to turn 
dull on Friday was corrected by rises early 
in the present week in supply shares, in- 
cluding Crompton Parkinson and G.E.C. 
In the motor and aircraft section, prices 
have ruled mainly steady, but Fairey 
Aviation, Handley Page, Ford and Trip- 
lex were a better market. The long-stand- 
ing rise of Associated Portland Cement 
and London Brick continued, and tobacco 
leaders were bought. Elsewhere in the 
market, Marks and Spencer attracted 
some attention, and I.C.I. and Lever and 
Unilever went ahead. 


* 


Interest in Kaffir shares was at a low 
ebb at the end of last week and on Mon- 
day, but Cape buying on Tuesday en- 
couraged a better tone. Gains were mainly 
restricted to developing mines, among 
which were Western Holdings, Western 
Reefs and Libanon Gold. Copper prices 
were dull on balance. Interest in rubber 
shares showed no signs of reviving, and 
for the most part quotations were un- 
tested. On ‘Tuesday, Allied Sumatra 
gained a few pence and Anglo-Dutch fell 
back fractionally. The undertone of the 
oil market turned weak, and there was 
some selling of Anglo-Iranian preference 
issues, while Burmah ordinary lost 
1s. 104d. on Tuesday. The week-end rise 
in Trinidad Petroleum Development was 
not maintained. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. | Security Indices 


| Total Corres. - a 
1940 | Bargains) Day | 
| in S.E. | 1939 | 30 Ord, | 20 Fixed 
List | | shares* | Int.t 
} } 

Oct. 11 ... | 1,421 2,780 | 66:2 | 121°1 
w BR «cs 1,009 2,865 | 66:3 | 121-2 
wo BD ws) Eee 2,920 66-5 121-3 
sp GE wan (a) 3,225 66:5 | 121-4 
o 17... | © 3,180 | 66°5 121°4 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. ¢ 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29); lowest 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940 : highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114°9 (June 26). (a) Not available. 


New York 


TRADING on Wall Street made an irregular 
showing this week. Markets opened firm, 
but no great buying enthusiasm developed. 
Gains were cautious under the leadership 
of steel, copper and motor issues. Later in 
the week prices turned dull, though some 
fractional rises were reported in mid-week, 
said to be inspired by belief that Mr 
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Willkie’s campaign was making progress. 
The best prices of the day were not gener- 
ally held, but copper shares were con- 
sistently firm. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings:—Oct. 9, 450,000 ; 
Oct. 10, 380,000; Oct. 11, 400,000 ; 
Oct. 12, 400,000; Oct. 14, 400,000; 
Oct. 15, 550,000 ; Oct. 16, 660,000. 


Close Close Close Close 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct, 
9, 15, 9, 15, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Celanese of A. 29 29 


Balt. & Ohio.. 4 41g |Chrysler ...... 78 8014 
Gr. Nthn. Pf.. 267g 275g Curt. Wr.“A” 265g 2612 
Illinois Cent. 8 81g Eastman Kdk. 1311, 13112 
N.Y. Cent...... 143g 1419'Gen. Elec. ... 335g 345, 
Northern Pac. 634 67sGen. Motors.. 481g 4912 
Pennsyl. RL... 221g 22lo Inland Steel . 841g 86 
Southern ....... 1212 13 _ ieee = = 
2. Utilities, ete. ee fee 2 
Amer. Tel... 16214 16054 Liggett Myers 9912 99 


>, Nat. Da: ae Swe 33 
Amer. W’wks. 814 : a anio 
Pac. Light..... 39 301g ~vat- Distillers 2114 20!2 


8 

Rie Se Nf sate BEM eG. SS, 
— ’ 7 - 791g 781 
United Gas .. 1112 11)4'Shel) Union... 833 833 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 77g 77g 

Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 323g 32 
Amer. Metal.. 1554 1614 20th Cen. Fox 534 534 
Am. Roll. Ml. 115g 12 U.S. Steel .... 5754 605g 
Am. Smelting 395g 411. West’hse El... 1031, 10634 

Anaconda ..... 221g 2314, Woolworth.... 334g 33 
TEESE cccccccce 2019 21!o Yngstn. Sheet 3314 3514 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 
Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
Low | High | 25, 2, 9, 
June | Jan. | 1940 1940 1940 
5 3 


347Industrials, 80-9 111-4 | 95-5 | 95-7 | 92-8 
32 Rails ...... 20:7a| 30-7 | 27-3 | 27:9 | 26-8 
40 Utilities ...| 71-2a! 89-4 | 81-0 | 80-3 | 79-4 


419 Stocks ...| 69-9 | 94-8 | 82:2 | 82-3 | 80-0 
Av. yield*...... 6°61 %|4- 30% 5°86% 5 82% 6-04‘ 
a High | Low } 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


DaILy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 
Oct.3 Oct. 4 Oct.5 Oct. 7) Oct.8 Oct.9 


100-50 100-39 100-40 100-35 100°15, 100-9 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86:7 June 10. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 19, 1940 Capital versions Money 

To the Public ........... Nil . Nil 
To Shareholders ....... Nil oils Nil 
By S.E. Introduction . Nil nn Nil 
By Permission to Deal. Nil ad Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t... 3,114,241 3,114,241 
3% Defence Bondst... 2,335,500 2,335,500 
212% Nat. War Bondst 14,610,000 14,610,000 


t Week to October 8th, 1940. + Week to October 
15th, making total since June 25th £249,855,300. 


Including Excluding 

Year to date Conversions Conversions 
1940 (New Basis)... 1,180,039,036 827,083,903 
1939 (New Basis) ... 107,683,674 85,157,732 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 1,165,593,532 813,038,391 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 71,023,052 49,592,973 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. — 
1940 (NewBasis) 826,099,231 984,672 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 57,633,052 25,278,948 2,245,732 
2,456 Nil 


1940 (Old Basis) 812,895,935 i 
1939 (Old Basis) 33,432,882 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ i 


1940 (NewBasis) 811,403,588 1,513,755 14,166,560 
1939 (New Basis) 44,162,640 8,169,172 32,824,920 
1940 (Old Basis) 811,696,759 132,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 36,808,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 

“Old Basis ” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘“‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
HILTON MAIN COLLIERIES has 
maintained the 10 per cent. dividend 
despite a fall in gross earnings from 
£45,691 to £35,974 and in net profits 
from £31,559 to £11,158. The company 
has made a provision of £10,445 for 
additional taxation. KAYSER, ELLISON 
has also maintained the previous year’s 
dividend at 17} per cent. though both 
gross and net income are higher at £111,767 
against £98,686 and at {£71,767 against 
£70,176. PARSONS MARINE STEAM 
TURBINE continued the steady rise in 
net profits with an increase from £71,383 
to £78,211 and the 10 per cent. dividend 
is repeated. Despite only a moderate 
advance in gross and net earnings from 
£15,323 to £17,818 and from £13,218 to 
£16,633, respectively, the directors of 
AIRE WOOL are sufficiently satisfied with 
present prospects to raise the ordinary 
dividend from 9 to 20 per cent. 
LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) net earnings 
show a Satisfactory rise from £33,196 to 
£38,834 and the 9 per cent. dividend is 
maintained. Despite a lower income from 
investments, CABLES INVESTMENT 
TRUST earned a higher gross income and 
a rise in net profits from £219,259 to 
£228,222, thanks largely to a refund of 
income tax. The 5 per cent. dividend is 
repeated. With a rise in net earnings from 
£42,391 to £48,812, BRITISH PISTON 
RING has raised the dividend from 17} to 
20 per cent. Disappointing results and a 
rise in tax provision from £70,000 to 
£103,500 are responsible for a fall in SIR 
LINDSAY PARKINSON net profits 
from £127,385 to £56,223 and a reduction 
in ordinary dividend from 184 to 13} per 
cent. GEORGE WARD (BARWELL) 
has realised an increase in gross income 
from £31,877 to £58,834 and in net 
earnings from £17,939 to £29,401. The 
15 per cent. dividend is paid as before. 
A substantial recovery for NEW ZEA- 
LAND AND AUSTRALIAN LAND 
with a net profit of £77,313 against a net 
loss of £581 permits the payment of a 
2 per cent. dividend against nil. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Associated London Properties.— 
Income from rents year to June 24, 1940, 
after deducting ground rents, etc., 
£166,043 (£170,354). Net revenue, 
£39,373 (£58,601). Debenture and mort- 
gage interest, £123,060 (£106,162). To 
taxation reserve, £25,000 (£15,000). No 
ordinary dividend, against 4 per cent. 
Carry-forward, £19,910 (£16,306). 


Eastwoods Lewes Ceme2nt.—Net 
profit year to June 30, 1940, .69,385 
(£12,342) after transfer of £5,000 to de- 
preciation as before. To taxation reserve, 
£4,500 (£2,500). Ordinary dividend raised 
from 4 to 5 per cent. Carry-forward, 
£7,201 (£7,690) 

New Zealand and Australian Land. 
—Profit on working year to March 31, 
1940, £243,920 (£42,566). Net profit, 
£77,313 (loss £247). To contingency fund, 
£30,000 against £30,000 taken from con- 
tungency fund. Ordinary dividend 2 per 
cent. against nil. Forward, £12,284 
(£11,471). 

Cables Investment Trust. — Net 
revenue, after debenture interest, year to 
June 30, 1940, £228,222 (£219,259). Ordi- 
nary dividend 5 per cent. as before. Carry- 
forward, £135,955 (£97,733). 

Keystone Knitting Mills. — Gross 
profit, year to June 30th, £89,587 (£45,203). 
War risks insurance and A.R.P., £54,672 
(£34,011). Depreciation, £15,610 (£5,633). 
E.P.T., £10,000 (nil). et profit, £9,304 
(£5,560). £8,000 to write off advertising 
expenditure. Carry-forward, [2,666 
(£1,362). 

Herbert Morris, Ltd.—Profit for year 
to July 31, 1940, £153,750 (£193,951). 
Reserve, £10,000 (£20,000). Carry- 
forward, £82,476 (£81,761). Total divi- 
dend, 25 per cent., tax free (comparable 
figure for 1939, 28} per cent., tax free), 


(Continued on page 498) 
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Industry and Trade 


More Unemployment 


The intensification of air raids at the beginning of 
September has inevitably caused some slowing down in 
industrial activity, not so much through actual destruction 
as through delays. There is, therefore, all the more reason 
why no effort should be spared to expand the basis of our 
munition industries by recruiting for them the plant and 
labour that is still either engaged on unessential work or 
unemployed. While the monthly unemployment returns no 
longer provide more than a rough measure of changes in em- 
ployment, especially as the publication of figures for indi- 
vidual industries has been suspended, the fact that the total 
number of persons on the registers of the employment ex- 
changes in Great Britain rose by 31,000 between August 12th 
and September 16th is, nevertheless, somewhat discouraging. 
True, as the table on page 501 shows, the increase in un- 
employment was confined to persons stopped temporarily, 
for the number of wholly unemployed remained virtually 
unchanged. But, at this stage, we cannot afford the luxury 
of unemployment. We need every available pair of hands and 
every brain in the munitions and other essential industries; 
the encouragement of unemployed persons to report for work 
in the clearing of debris resulting from air raids is a step 
in the right direction. But much more remains to be done. 


* * * 


Training Industrial Workers 


The problem of training workers, not only for skilled 
occupations but also for semi-skilled and even simple repe- 
tition work, is of vital importance. As new factories for war 
production are built or converted from other uses, the diffi- 
culty of manning them increases; but there is a flow of 
labour power from industries catering for civilian consump- 
tion, a flow which would be much more rapid if we all took 
our individual responsibilities as seriously as we ought. Air- 
raid damage must be accelerating this flow to some extent, 
and it is essential, in the interests alike of national production 
and of the individuals thrown out of work, that these workers 
should be absorbed as quickly and as effectively as possible 
into work of strategic importance. The National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology has published a pamphlet* of a 
commendably simple and practical character, containing sug- 
gestions on how this can best be done. The pamphlet lays 
stress on the vital importance of discarding old ideas of the 
time required to train workers, and quotes instances to illus- 
trate the possibility of reducing it from weeks to days without 
any loss to the quality of the work. It is pointed out that any 
effective training must fall into two parts: first, a background 


* “Training Industrial Workers.” National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, Aldwych House, W.C.2. 3d. 





of knowledge about the job, its processes, materials and 
technical terms; second, training in the actual movements 
involved. The first, which in skilled work such as weaving 
covers a considerable amount of ground, is best given away 
from the shop, by a person who is temperamentally suited for 
teaching, and according to a systematic plan. Leaving the 
novice to learn by trial and error is slow, wasteful and dis- 
couraging; moreover, it is unlikely to result in his ever evolv- 
ing the best possible methods. The traditional method of 
letting him learn by watching an experienced worker has 
several drawbacks: the teacher, if not actually jealous of im- 
parting his knowledge, is at any rate more concerned with his 
own production than with teaching, for which, in addition, 
he may be unsuited. He is not likely to cover the whole 
ground and his methods may not be the best. If a systematic 
course of instruction be planned, the novice can be taught 
more about the job in a few days than he would pick up from 
years of such watching. Training in correct movement is at 
present rarely given at all. The learner either invents his own 
or copies them from an old hand. It is a well-established 
fact that people who work out their own movements com- 
monly violate the most elementary labour-saving principles, 
and learning by copying is little better, since, even if the 
model practises correct movements himself, he is often un- 
aware of his own processes and unconsciously changes them 
when he tries to demonstrate them at a slower speed. A 
simple “ job analysis ” will provide the basis for the drawing 
up of a standard procedure directed towards securing the 
maximum economy of effort, and when the worker has 
learned to perform this naturally and easily, speed will follow 
of itself. 


* 


It should be realised that this suggested method of training 
has little in common with the complicated systems of 
“ scientific management ” which the idea of time and motion 
study at once brings to mind. Though the basic principle 
is the same—that the best way of doing anything is in the 
end the easiest—it is here applied in a simple form that 
should not be beyond the reach of any firm, and the in- 
stances quoted seem to guarantee quick results. One example 
given is that of a department of a munitions firm which, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining and keeping experienced 
solderers, only produced 1,000 good shell-cases a week, with 
several thousand rejects. After the introduction of a 
systematic training scheme and certain other changes, some 
of them proposed by the Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
the number of rejects began to decline, and after a few months 
the output of good cases reached 20,000 weekly. All those 
concerned are satisfied that the training scheme played a large 
part in the increase in output, and there seems to be no doubt 
that the national effort would be immensely helped by the 
widespread following of this example. 





net profit, £19,846 (£90,806). Reserve, 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 497) 


Transvaal Gold Output, September. 
—(Fine ounces) Witwatersrand, 1,136,354 ; 
other districts, 29,798; total, 1,166,152. 
August total, 1,199,699. Native labour 
employment at September 30th: Gold 
mines, 356,208; coal mines, 18,403; 
total, 374,611. 

Electrolytic Zinc of Australasia.— 
Net profit, year ended June 30, £448,782 
(£405,756), after depreciation and amort- 
isation, £100,000 (£145,000) and taxation, 
£163,396 (£125,417). Total dividend on 
preference and ordinary capital, 14 per 
cent. (15 per cent.). 

William Doxford and Sons.—Profit, 
year to June 30, 1940, £232,899 (£247,381). 
Taxation, £100,000 (£85,000). General 
reserve, £50,000 (£100,000). Ordinary 
dividend, 12} per cent., as before. Carry- 
forward, £31,072 (£25,673). 

Blakey’s Boot Protectors.—Trading 
profit, after E.P.T., year ended June 30, 
£40,141 (£37,660). Income tax, £19,424 
(£12,975). Net profit, £17,109 (£20,750). 


Ordinary dividend, 15 per cent., as before. 
Carry-forward, £24,901 (£19,212). 


Lines Bros.—Net trading profit, year 
to June 30, £115,990 (£81,166). Taxation, 
£40,607 (£9,396). Net profit, £84,437 


(£79,989). General reserve, £15,000 
(£5,000). Carry-forward, £18,537 
(£24,089). Ordinary dividend maintained 


at 30 per cent. 


Odhams (Watford).—Total revenue, 
year ending March 31, £115,173 (£94,730). 
Net profit, £47,655 (£44,420). Preference 
dividend, £21,450, written off licences and 
patents, £6,300; balance of £19,905 as 
part repayment to Odhams Press in respect 
of past preference dividends. 


Foister, Clay and Ward.—Total 
profit, year to June 30, 1940, £103,460 
(£6,336). Taxation, £60,000 (nil). Depre- 
ciation, £15,350 (£10,360). Net profit, 
£26,860 (net loss, £5,424). Carry-forward, 
£27,634, including £9,190 reserves no 
longer required (debit, £8,416). 

Odhams’ Properties.—Total income, 
year to March 31, £152,712 (£170,129). 
Net profit, £78,762 (£92,263). Total 
dividend for year maintained at 12 per cent., 
leaving carry-forward £889. 

Clifford Motor Components.—Profit 
(after income tax) for year to May 31, 
£180,846 (£90,806). E.P.T. £160,000 ; 


nil (£45,000). Carry-forward, £21,391 
(£22,051). Dividend, 20 per cent. (20 per 
cent. and bonus 10 per cent.). 

Ocean Coal and Wilsons.—Net profit 
15 months to March 31, 1940, before 


debenture interest, £331,423 against 
£158,388 for previous year. Debenture 
interest, £13,569 (£10,855). Preference 


dividend, £106,100. Ordinary dividend, 
5 per cent., against 1} per cent. for 1938. 
Carry-forward, £218,803 (£214,429). Con- 
solidated balance sheet shows fixed assets 
£5,281,784 (£5,323,338). Floating assets, 
£3,098,169 ({£2,685,577). Bank over- 
drafts, £181,440 (£399,602). Creditors, 
£908,433 (£683,753). Provisions for 
taxes, insurance, pensions, etc., £725,419 
(£427,628). 

Leyland and Birmingham Rubber. 
—Profit for year to June 30, 1940, was 
£19,128 higher at £142,777, after providing 
for taxes. Net profit, £118,734, an increase 
of £19,601. Distribution on ordinary 
again 124 percent. £10,000 (£7,500) to 
reserve. In addition, £10,000 is put to a 
special reserve for foreign debts. £10,000 is 
again written off goodwill, reducing that 
item to £70,000. Carry-forward, £7,734 
higher at £39,349. 
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The Economic Mission to South America 


The mission which will shortly leave for South America, 
under the leadership of the Marquess of Willingdon, has 
three main purposes: the important political task of im- 
proving our standing in the Latin-American countries and 
of countering German and Italian propaganda there; the im- 
mediate economic object of furthering our exports to those 
countries; and the more forward-looking economic purpose 
of laying the basis for a thriving trade with these countries 
after the war. The second of these tasks before the mission 
is the foundation of the others. Our blockade of Europe has 
destroyed so much of South America’s overseas trade that 
these countries are bound to feel a sense of grievance which 
will render them fertile ground for anti-British propaganda 
unless we take active steps to provide a substitute. Blockaded 
Europe used to take from Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay 
some 40 per cent. of their exports and provided a large part 
of their imports. The most urgent task of the Mission is to 
make clear to South America our reasons for the blockade 
and to discuss possibilities of replacing the lost trade. There 
are, however, two difficulties which are bound to limit the 
extent to which the Latin-American republics can increase 
their trade with us. The amount of shipping available im- 
poses a limit to the trade in each direction, and the amount 
of the sterling balances of each republic limits the extent to 
which she can import from us. Argentina has large sterling 
balances, but many of the South American countries owe us 
large annual sums on account of debt service and of com- 
mercial remittances of various kinds. Clearly, there would 
be no point in suspending these payments in order to enable 
the debtors to buy from us. The solution should lie in 
increasing our purchases from them, but this is not as simple 
as it sounds, since their exports are not in every case the 
things we want. It is precisely in finding a way out of diffi- 
culties of this kind that the Mission should be of the 
greatest value. Taking the field as a whole it should be 
possible to increase our exports quite considerably. The 
Willingdon Mission will not in itself, however, negotiate com- 
mercial agreements. Its purpose is to advise and recommend. 
It is hoped that its work will prove complementary to that 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation’s delega- 
tion which is at present in Argentina. The results of the 
Mission depend to some extent upon what the United States 
feels able to do in the matter of South American surpluses. 
Though it is hoped that we can help the Latin-American 
republics in this matter, we have a big surplus problem of 
our own in the British Empire, and we have neither the 
means nor the shipping to buy as much of the American sur- 
pluses as we could wish. It has been suggested that the 
United States might help by granting credits to the Latin- 
American countries without attaching any stipulation that 
they should be spent in the United States; but whether she 
goes to that length or not, it seems fairly certain that she 
intends to take some steps in the matter. Although the work 
of this Mission is of immediate wartime importance, it 
should, if it is at all successful, lay the foundation of a 
permanent improvement in trade. 


* * * 


The Scrap Survey 

On July 27th Mr Herbert Morrison, then Minister of 
Supply, stated that a comprehensive survey was to be made 
of all heavy scrap in the form of railings, derelict factories, 
pitheads and other obsolete structures. Such a survey is vital 
to the maintenance of an uninterrupted flow of raw materials 
to the steel furnaces. It appears that there has been consider- 
able delay between Mr Morrison’s announcement and the in- 
ception of the survey. The machinery, however, is reported 
to have been set up at last; the survey is to be made by the 
Steel Control in co-operation with the surveyors of the local 
government authorities. This method has been chosen on 
the ground that the surveyors, engineers and sanitary in- 
spectors of the county, borough, urban and rural district 
councils possess records of all the structures in their areas and 
know which of them are derelict, idle or in use. The informa- 
mation secured from these officials is to be classified by the 
Steel Control. It is to be hoped that no further time will 
be lost in collecting the required data and that the machinery 
for the speedy acquisition of unused and derelict structures 
will be simplified in order to prevent delay. 


* * * 


Inland Coal Distribution 


Although by no means convinced of its need, coal 
merchants throughout the country are now engaged in the 
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creation of the organisation necessary for the carrying out 
of the Mines Department’s House Coal Distribution (Emer- 
gency) Scheme. The original plans of the Department have 
een considerably modified to meet the objections of the 
colliery owners, who held the view that the machinery intro- 
duced through the coal-marketing schemes was adequate 
for dealing with any problem of distribution. In its present 
form the scheme concerns solely the movement of household 
fuel from distributor to consumer. Supplies of house coal, 
vehicles, manual labour, and of all the equipment and gear 
necessary for loading and dispatch are to be pooled locally. 
The depot is to be the administrative unit, and the number 
of deposits in the various districts will vary according to the 
area to be served. Merchants using the same depot are to 
appoint one of their number as depot manager, or, alterna- 
tively, a committee of two; and the distributors in the 
district are also to appoint one of their number as district 
house coal officer. The depot managers are to have complete 
control of the local pooling scheme, and for this purpose the 
merchants must first sort their orders into zones and then 
pass them on to these officials, who will be responsible for 
the deliveries. Merchants contributing to the pool will be 
paid a fixed and agreed price having regard to quality, but 
the selling price of all house coal to the public is to be fixed 
irrespective of quality. In the official outline of the arrange- 
ments to be adopted it is stated that the proposal to enforce 
a uniform price irrespective of quality “ is essential in order 
to make the scheme workable.” Both the district officers and 
the depot managers are to be part-time officers; originally 
they were expected to give their services in an honorary 
capacity, but a grant to depot managers of some remunera- 
tion is now contemplated in addition to the commission they 
will receive in their capacity as merchants. A transport con- 
troller is to allocate vehicles to the various zones according 
to requirements. The Mines Department is to appoint its 
own representatives as divisional house coal officers to in- 
vestigate and co-ordinate the needs of the trade, and the 
whole scheme is to be under the direction of Mr H. W. 
Cole, C.B., C.B.E., as Director-Genernl, assisted at the 
London headquarters of the organisation by Mr J. W. 
Stewart (Secretary of the Chamber of Coal Traders) and 
Mr R. A. Howson of the Co-operative Union. The scheme 
is almost universally unpopular, but it will only be operated 
during a state of emergency. 


* * * 


Cotton Prices and Rationing 


During the past fortnight cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers have had to adapt themselves to the new regula- 
tions relating to raw cotton prices and supplies. The Cotton 
Controller, on behalf of the Ministry of Supply, has fixed 
maximum prices in the Liverpool market, and trading in 
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futures has been restricted to one month in the various con- 
tracts. Minimum prices were fixed by the Liverpool Cotton 
Association some time ago, and at the present time the maxi- 
mum and minimum rates per Ib. are as follows : —American, 
March delivery, 7.54d. and 6.69d.; Giza 7, January delivery, 
11.44d. and 9.34d.; Upper descriptions, January delivery, 
11.03d. and 8.97d. Present arrangements are temporary, and 
the directors of the Liverpool Association are about to put 
into operation new contracts for American and Egyptian 
futures transactions. The new contracts will provide for the 
tendering of cotton from outside towns and districts. The 
Manchester Cotton Association has for a number of years 
agitated for an agreement of this kind, and spinners will 
appreciate the change. For the purpose of regulating prices 
in Liverpool with those on the world market, official quota- 
tions will be based on prices in the United States for 
American cotton, with an allowance for transport and de- 
livery expenses from ports in America to the Liverpool 
warehouse, plus an additional 10 per cent. 


* 


The Controller has established a rationing system for 
raw cotton. There is no restriction on sales or purchases, but 
only on its use. The object is to ensure that certain varieties 
of cotton are conserved for essential purposes. No licence is 
required for the use of British Empire, Egyptian, Sudan and 
French African cotton. A definite control, however, has been 
instituted over the consumpiion of North and South Ameri- 
can cotton. The object of the Ministry of Supply is to re- 
duce the use of cotton from non-sterling countries and to 
expand the consumption of Empire material. The Controller 
has pointed out that about 150,000 bales of various growths 
will be offered for sale to merchants during the next few 
weeks. This cotton represents cargoes which have been 
diverted from destinations in enemy occupied territories. 
On more than one occasion the Controller has drawn atten- 
tion to the satisfactory position of stocks in this country, 
and to the lack of justification for any further increase in 
price; consequently, prices in the Liverpool market have 
tended to fall. The intake of cotton from America, however, 
has been substantially reduced; thus during the four months 
ended September the exports from the United States to 
Britain were only 185,000 bales, while deliveries to Lanca- 
shire spinners were 514,318 bales. Owing to the restriction 
upon the use of American cotton, spinners now find it neces- 
sary to change their mixtures; as a result, certain qualities 
of yarn will not be available in the near future, but it should 
not be too difficult to provide satisfactory substitutes. 


* * * 


Agricultural Unemployment 


‘ 


As it is workers classed as “ wholly unemployed ” that 
constitute the labour reserve in an industry, an investigation 
was conducted in July to discover the suitability of un- 
employed persons in agricultural occupations. Persons who 
had been unemployed for a month or longer were examined 
by a panel consisting of a representative of employers, one 
of the workers and one nominated by an Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committee as chairman. The National Farmers’ Union, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, and the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers co-operated in setting up the 
examining panels. It seems that, at least during the summer, 
the agricultural register is composed mainly of short-period 
unemployed, for from a total of between six and seven 
thousand only 1,018 were examined as being wholly un- 
employed. The reserve of agricultural labour is therefore 
small, but the reserve of skilled labour is even smaller; only 
248, or 24.4 per cent., were classed as “ suitable for skilled 
employment ” and 326, or 32.0 per cent., as “ suitable for un- 
skilled employment,” and many of these would be unable to 
give full output at first. There were thus 444, or 43.6 per 
cent., who were completely unsuitable for employment in 
agriculture. Of the persons who were classified as skilled 
farm labourers, only about half were in fact found to be 
capable of such work, many others having lost their skill 
through such causes as old age or illness. Among what can be 
described as the true reserve of labour, the chief cause for 
unemployment was a local surplus of labour, the workers 
often being unwilling to leave their homes to go where they 
were needed. The proportions of skilled, unskilled and un- 
suitable workers among applicants who offered agriculture 
as an alternative occupation were about the same as in the 
main category. Thus it is apparent how necessary it is to 
attract more people to agriculture and to provide means of 
training them. 
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Limitation of Silk Supplies 

The control of silk supplies has been tightened by the 
Control of Silk (No. 5) Order and by the Limitation of 
Supplies (Woven Textiles) (No. 2) Order. By the first Order, 
which came into operation on October 17th, the Minister of 
Supply has extended the prohibition, save under licence, of 
dealings in and the use of certain varieties of raw silk to 
all grades of raw silk in the United Kingdom. Raw silk can 
no longer be used for unessential purposes by civil consumers, 
though this prohibition does not cover existing stocks of yarn. 
Even for Government and export purposes licences will be 
required after October 26th. The second Order is designed 
to ensure that a substantial part of existing stocks of yarn 
and made-up goods are exported; thus the quantity of woven 
silk piece-goods and of made-up goods that can be sold to 
retailers during the period from October 16th to March 31, 
1941, is to be limited to 25 per cent. of that supplied during 
the six months ended March 31, 1940. As silk is a luxury 
in most of its uses the limitation of civil consumption will 
not cause any hardship; in fact, it should have been possible 
to make the cut even more drastic. 


* * * 


Synthetic Oil for China 

In view of the increasing difficulties experienced by the 
Chinese National Government in obtaining petroleum pro- 
ducts from abroad, interest attaches to the news that experi- 
ments are being made in Chungking with the conversion of 
such indigenous products as rape seed and tung oil into 
much-needed liquid fuels and lubricants. According to re- 
ports in the Hongkong Press, synthetic diesel oil, manufac- 
tured from these materials, has been used in local omnibuses 
since the summer; production is at the rate of 300,000 gallons 
(say, 1,200 tons) a year. Despite the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary machinery, work is proceeding in Chungking on 
the construction of a plant capable of turning out 150,000 
gallons of petrol, 12,000 gallons of lubricating oils and 50,000 
lb. of lubricating greases a year. The unit is an experimental 
one, and when the necessary experience has been gained 
larger-scale operations will be undertaken. Since China has 
no mineral oil production of her own, even a small output 
of synthetic oils would be of undoubted value to her in the 
struggle against Japan. 


* * * 


European Beet-Sugar Prospects 

There has been a considerable extension of the area 
devoted to sugar beet in Europe this year. While the main 
motive was insurance against the cessation of supplies from 
overseas, this increase was also encouraged by the fact that 
both the leaves of the beet and the residual pulp are useful 
cattle foods. Germany had already begun to expand her beet 
acreage in 1939, and this year she is believed to have some 
two million acres under beet, compared with an average of 
1,110,570 acres during 1934-38. The Protectorate programme 
covers 401,000 acres, compared with 362,766 in 1934-38. 
The Belgian beet acreage is stated to be 133,500, slightly less 
than in 1939, but well above the quinquennial average of 
117,364 acres. In the Netherlands there has been an increase 
of 14 per cent. over 1939 and 23 per cent. over the average. 
In Italy the increase over the average amounts to 59 per 
cent.; in Roumania to 55 per cent.; in Lithuania and Latvia 
to 83 and 31 per cent. respectively; and in Jugoslavia to 
153 per cent. The British acreage is very slightly below 
average, but that of Eire 17 per cent. above. The area sown 
in the British Isles and continental Europe is over five 
million acres, compared with a 1934-38 average of four 
millions. Russia, on the other hand, has sown slightly less, 
and her inclusion in the figures would bring the increase 
down from 25 per cent. over the 1934-38 average to 14 per 
cent. The bulk of the crop has already been lifted, so that 
unless military operations lead to the destruction of the 
stored roots there should be a very substantial increase in 
the European sugar output this year. 


* * * 


Trade between United States and Canada 

The volume of Canada’s export trade is surpassed only 
by that of Great Britain, the United States and Germany— 
countries having many times her population. The British 
Empire countries and the United States take over four- 
fifths of her exports, while nearly nine-tenths of the 
Dominion’s imports come from the same sources. The 
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trade between Canada and the United States of America 
is shown below: — 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


$ Millions 
Exports Imports 
RR Seti gt ie bh ea te 163 396 
1929 504 868 
DENG ave rgihan cess skal ccanenndds vero. 435 394 
MY dived sede scaseavedesshisons 423 487 
Se AGh is abhi wesnnncaads<chteitr nuke 380 498 


Canada’s principal exports to her southern neighbour are 
wood, wood products and newsprint, gold, platinum, silver 
and nickel, asbestos and mica. She also “ exported ” as much 
as 1,851,412 million kw.h. of electrical energy to the United 
States in 1937. She buys from the United States a wide 
range of commodities indispensable for her peacetime and 
war industries: iron ore, coal, iron and steel products, 
machinery, including machine tools, and petroleum products. 
The domestic steel industry relies almost wholly on imported 
iron ore and steel scrap and partly on foreign coal. That 
centred in Nova Scotia draws its ore from the easily acces- 
sible supplies of high-grade Wabana deposits of Newfound- 
land. The iron and steel industry of the Ontario region is 
based on cheap and rich ore from the Mesabi range of 
Minnesota and coal from nearby Pennsylvania. Until recently 
no iron ore had been mined in Canada since 1923, and the 
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mines now being exploited are likely to satisfy, at best, a 
small proportion of the ore requirements of the domestic 
industry. Much of the Dominion’s re-armament programme 
is based on imports of machinery and machine tools from 
the United States: — 


CANADIAN IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


lai 





| 1913 | 1917 | 1918 1938 
' 

Tons Tons Tons | Tons ‘Tons 
I i dibiabnidistedare 1,221,364 | 407,026 | 1,024,895 | 1,256,383 491,185 
Iron and steel scrap... | 75,467 8,895 23,321 1,111 92,217 
PE Cinéuascnsweceatnnne 222,184 38,550 137,071 118,287 | 4,759 
Ingots, blooms & billets 78,543 | 16,452 | 186,272 247,332 | 9,769 
$7000 } $’000 $7000 | $7000 $7000 
Metal-working machinery 2,326 | 7,780 4,960 


1,813 | 4,814 | 


Note.—Data for 1913 to 1917 based on fiscal years and for 1918 and 1938 
on calendar years, after the United States Department of Commerce. 


Since the conclusion of a reciprocal trade treaty between 
Canada and the United States early in 1939, the entry of the 
Dominion into war and finally the sealing of a definite 
alliance between the two neighbours for the protection of the 
North American Continent, the commercial and military 
contacts between the contracting parties have become closer 
than ever before. Exports of capital goods from the United 
States have done a lot to make Canada the arsenal of the 
Empire. 
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this development is discussed in a Note 
on page 500. Two joint controllers of 
non-ferrous metals have been appointed 
in succession to Captain Oliver Lyttelton: 
Mr J. C. Budd will give particular atten- 
tion to copper and lead, while Mr William 
Mure will deal with zinc and brass. The 
Ministry of Supply has also appointed 
this week a Director of Home Timber 


Production. 
* 


Cotton.-—There has been a good de- 
mand for spot cotton throughout the week, 
in which most grades have shared. The 
price of middling American declined until 
Monday, but has since advanced. African 
and East Indian growths have been the 
most active. Egyptian futures have im- 
proved as there has been some local buy- 
ing, and sellers offered only small quanti- 
ties for sale. Manchester has reported that 
there is more interest in manufactured 
cotton. Cotton consumption in the United 
States was slightly lower in September 
than in August; it was 639,000 bales, 
compared with 655,000 and 625,000 bales 
in September, 1939. The question of 
cotton prices and rationing is discussed in 
a Note on page 499. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 











Week ended From Aug. lto 

Variety Oct. Oct. Oct, Oct. 
(000 bales 4, 11, 13, a 
f1940 1940 1939 1940 
American ..... 30-0 22:9 204 | 258 
Brazilian ....... 8:5 6:6 97 72 
Peruvian, etc. ... 3-5 3:2 46 | 36 
Egyptian ... 3-4 7 57 44 
Sudan Sakel 0:4 0-5 44 _7 
East Indian 7:4 8-9 61 53 
Other countries 5-0 8:7 37 43 
Total . 58-2 54:5 546 513 

Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 

Circular. 
Metals. — Metal prices are all un- 


changed on the week, and there have been 
no developments of importance. The spot 
price of lead has advanced in New York, 
but copper has remained unchanged, 
although there has been an active enquiry 
for the metal both for home and export 


markets. 
* 


Tin.—Tin prices advanced steadily last 
week, and on Friday the spot quotation 
reached £259 10s. to £260 per ton, but 
since then it has declined again. It now 


the accumulation of a strategic reserve. 
Since it was announced that export 
licences would be granted more freely it 
has been generally felt that some such 
method of safeguarding our stocks was 
necessary. The fall in price since Friday is 
due to the cessation of official buying, for 
which £260 per ton was apparently the 
upper limit. Licences to import tin metal 
and alloys containing more than 50 per 
cent. tin are in future to be granted on 
the advice of the Non-Ferrous Metals 
Control; there is an open general licence 
for imports of tin in blocks, slabs, ingots 
or bars. 
* 


Grains.—-The wheat market has been 
quiet during the week and prices have 
shown little alteration. The bearish in- 
fluence of the estimate of the United 
States spring wheat crop was counter- 
balanced by fears of an extension of hos- 
tilities. It is expected that there will be 
further direct business between Great 
Britain and the Argentine. There has been 
little demand for maize, and prices are 
much lower. The low price does not 
stimulate purchases by the United King- 
dom, for imports of feeding stuffs are 
restricted by the Government. Argentina 
will be left with a large carry-over at the 
end of the season. It is hoped, however, 
that the uneconomic price now being re- 
ceived will result in smaller acreages 
being planted next season. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| Week ended | From Aug.1 to 


} 














From | | 

(’000 quarters) Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
= i eS 14, | 12, 
1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
Pee PD aiccccscces 337 346 | 5,238 3,571 
Argentine, Uruguay. | 132 281 | 4,303 | 2,563 
RUBISEEED cocccecccccccee * “am 6123. ...* 

SN iddihncesecicccene 114 : 
Danube and district 1,273 | 182 
Other countries ...... 268 , 
UND Kecteitwncte | 469 627 11,808 , 6,316 


* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


* 


Oils and Oilseeds. —- Shipments of 
linseed from River Plate ports last week 


destined for Europe. Prices were a little 
firmer, and new Plate crop is quoted 
at 5s. premium on the old crop. The 
Ministry of Food has announced its will- 
ingness to pay £17 per ton for linseed 
grown in the United Kingdom and de- 
livered to crushers’ mills; the grower has 
the option of buying 10 cwts. of linseed 
cake at the scheduled price for each ton 
of seed delivered. 
* 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 














Week ended FromApr.1to 
From 
, Det. ct. ’ ; 
(000 quasves) =| “St | Ost | Oct. | Oct 
1940 | 1940 | 1939 1940 
Argentina..........+.++. 87 86 10,544 5,359 
A tic America 72 179 706 1,678 
Danube Region ...... 1,091 678 
S. & Eh, REED cccccece 2,350 1,081 
Indo-China, etc. ..... 931 9] 
Total ...... eseeee _159 | 265 15,622 | 8,887 
t Incomplete since August 24th Source: The 


Corn Trade News. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Registered unemployed | 
aged 14 and over 
(incl. agriculture) 


Percentag: 
of insured 
persons 
Date of Total (aged 16-64) 
Return unem- 
Of whom ployed 
Index, wholly (inel. 
adjusted unem- agriculture) 
Number for ployed 
seasonal 
variations 
7000 §=6—1935 = 100 ‘000 Ye 
1939 
Sept. 11 1,330 65-9 1,052 8-6 
Oct. 16 1,431 70°8 1,222 91 
Nov. 13 1,403 69-1 1,213 9-0 
Dec. 11 1,362 68-4 1,171 &-7 
1940 
Jan. 15 1,519 68-8 1,220 9-9 
Feb. 12 1,504 69-4 1,141 10-0 
Mar. 11 1,121 54:7 966 7:4 
Apr. 15 973 48-1 840 6-3 
May 20 881 44:3 731 5-8 
June 17 767 39-4 648 4-8 
July 15 827* 41-0 637 5-2 
Aug. 12 799 39-7 613 50 
Sept.16 830 41-2 614 . 


Publication of estimates of number of insured 
persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great Britain 
suspended in September, 1939 ; number employed 
on August 14, 1939, was 12,100,000. 

* From July 1940 excludes unemployed persons 
attending training centres; their inclusion raises 
the total in July to 835,000. 


Source : Ministry of Labour. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, 
LIMITED 


WORKPEOPLE’S WAR CONTRIBUTION 





SIR WALTER B. JONES’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the United Steel Companies, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at the Iron and Steel 
Institute, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, London. 

Siz: Walter Benton Jones, Bt. (chairman of the company), pre- 
sided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report having 
been read by the Secretary (Mr R. Gresham Cooke). 

The Chairman said: When the report and accounts were sent 
to you I enclosed a letter in which I said I should not take up 
your time at this meeting in delivering an address which would 
subsequently be circulated to all the stockholders. 

The report and accounts are, I think, self-explanatory. I do not 
propose, therefore, to make any comment on them. I should, how- 
ever, make one or two remarks. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES AND STAFF 


First I want to pay tribute to our employees, workmen and staff. 

Our workmen number 32,000. We believe they have the interest 
of the company at heart and that they are as good a set of work- 
men as can be found. They know well that in the conduct of this 
war it is the duty of all to produce as much as lies within their 
power. They have not spared themselves, and we can be certain 
they will continue to do their utmost in the common task. 

The same remarks apply to our staff, but in addition they have to 
carry the responsibility of administration and management. For 
many this responsibility means long hours of concentration, and in 
these days leaves them little relaxation. The success of an under- 
taking depends more than anything else upon the efficiency and 
loyalty of its staff. We gladly acknowledge our indebtedness to them 
and we thank them especially for the work they are doing in these 
times. 

It may interest you to know that all employees from the direc- 
tors downwards contribute to a fund to assist their fellows who 
have joined H.M. Forces by giving 2d. in the £ of their remunera- 
tion, and to this the company adds a substantial amount. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


I trust employees will not think it out of place if I refer to the 
campaign so energetically pursued by Sir Robert Kindersley to 
promote national savings. The total paid in wages and salaries by 
the company during the last financial year has increased from 
£5,457,000 to £6,777,000—that is, by £1,320,000. This increase 
arises to a large extent from greater productivity, but it is also in 
some measure due to higher rates of pay. It is to be hoped that 
employees will be able to invest some proportion of this increase in 
national savings. In furtherance of this campaign savings groups 
have been set up at each of its works, and through these groups 
employees are enabled to purchase National Savings Certificates. 

Secondly, we cannot help but regard with apprehension the very 
large amount which has to be provided for income tax. 

The profit available is £2,256,078. This is disposed of in the 
following way:— 

Approx. 

Provision for income tax .............cssse00: £1,493,000, or 66 
Contributions to the staff and workmen for 
pension and life assurance ............... 
Reserve for obsolescence ....... shoe Sa SRaERRib 
Reserve for redemption of debenture stock... 
Dividend to shareholders ................... 


These figures speak for themselves. 

It is true, as I said at our meeting two years ago, that we should 
not complain of being taxed, and we do not complain, but it is more 
than ever true that excessive taxation drains away the savings 
which are the only source from which industrial undertakings can 
maintain a state of efficier:cy necessary to keep alive. 


£130,000, or 53 

£125,000, or 54‘ 
£45,495, or 2 % 
£461,994, or 204 ° 


INDUSTRY’S AID TO THE STATE 


Thirdly, there is a more general matter to which I think atten- 
tion should be called. We frequently read of expressions of appre- 
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ciation of various sections of the community for the aid they are 
giving to the State in its present trial; the appreciation, we al] 
agree, is fully deserved. But I have seen little reference to the 
part played by the black-coated section of industry, and still less 
to that played by the proprietors of industrial undertakings. And 
yet without these supporting limbs the body of industry could not 
stand, let alone move at high speed. The proprietors who have 
maintained their works in good order, who push them to high 
speeds and lend them to new enterprises, should not be overlooked, 
but that large body of men which provides all the knowledge, ex- 
perience, skill and ingenuity that has made and maintains industry 
and is now adapting it to the nation’s need should receive the 
acknowledgment it so richly deserves. 

My last remark is also general. It refers to the necessity to con- 
tinue work at full speed. I think it is surprising how we are adapt- 
ing ourselves to war conditions, but we must accelerate this adapta- 
tion by every means in our power. It may be that the country in 
its desire to organise for a single purpose is now overcentralised and 
supervised; initiative may be too much restrained and we might 
perhaps proceed more quickly if some supervision were relaxed. 
However this may be, I feel sure that we shall continue to adapt 
ourselves and that we shall reach still higher speeds. 

The Chairman having replied to questions, the report and accounts 
were unanimously adopted. 

The payment of a final dividend at the rate of 54 per cent. 
making, with the interim dividend of 24 per cent., a total distribu- 
tion for the year of 8 per cent., less tax, was approved. 

The retiring directors, Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt., Mr James 
Henderson and Mr A. Jollie, were re-elected. 

The auditors, Messrs Peat Marwick Mitchell and Company, were 
reappointed. 


E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the chairman), said that 
business conditions in South Africa continued remarkably stable 
during the year. Their branch, at Simmonds Street, 
Johannesburg, had had a remarkably successful year, the turnover 
had greatly expanded, and the profits were greater than those of the 
previous year. Port Elizabeth had also had a satisfactory year, and 
Kimberley had maintained about the same level of profits. 


largest 


The engineering works at Johannesburg had had a disappointing 
year; they had, however, been successful in securing a large order 
for trench mortars, and they had started the present financial year 
with plenty of work in hand. 

Both their branches at Salisbury and Bulawayo had finished with 
successful results, and their Northern Rhodesian branch at Lusaka 
had made a record profit. 

The financial year just completed had been a successful one, 
resulting in a record turnover. The net profit, however, had been 
greatly diminished by the heavy burden of increased taxation 
and excess profits duty. The gross profit was £151,196, an improve- 
ment of £22,431 on last year. That increase reflected a larger 
turnover and the percentage of gross profit earned had been well 
maintained. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend of 6 per 
cent. was declared on the ordinary shares. 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish 
| Reports of their Annual General Meetings in The 
Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 

in the quiet of their own homes. 


In time of war the value of this practice is 
greatly enhanced because The Economist provides 
valuable information which is not otherwise available 
to investors, who therefore read it more carefully 
than ever. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these 
reports may be obtained on application to The 


Reporting Manager, The Economist, 8 Bouverie 


Street, E.C.4.- 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended October 12, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £15,027,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £66,693,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £292,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 


the deficit 


accrued since April Ist is 


£1,263,114,000, against £354,354,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, Apr.1, Week Week 
Revenue Esti- 1939, 1940, ended ended 
mate, to to Oct. Oct. 
1940-41 Oct. 14, Oct. 12, 14, 12, 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUB 


Income Tax... 


RTs ssakavens 
Other Inland 

Revenue ... 
Total In. Rev. 


Customs ...... 
BIO cccvceces 


Total Customs 
and Excise... 


Motor Duties 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) 
Crown Lands 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 
Mis. Receipts 


Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 


Ser-Ba.. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 


SEE bbiiue 


Expenditure 


ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Debt 
Payments to N. 
reland 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 


TOE sccsee 
Supply Serv. 


Total Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Sevr-Bat. 

Post Office and 
Broadcasting 
Total 


510,500 58,010 111,018 584 4,263 
83,000 9,310 12,160 180 270 
86,100 42,220 42,310 1,320 910 
19,000 8,930 7,528 
= , 12,990 11,597 350 317 

}70000 28,942 1,400 


1,000 390 230 


769,600 131,850 213,785 2,434 7,160 





3 
309,350 143,111 157,586 5,021 5,043 
87 


213,550 64,140 ,5690 1,880 1,700 





522,900 207,251 245,186 6,901 6,743 


35,000 10,341. 379 


8,511 
13,291 3,104 7,200 550 600 
1,150 650 550 
5,000 3,490 787 139 142 
12,727 303 3 


13,250 8,938 


1360191 363,794 490,576 10327 15027 


86,222 41,946 43,150 950 900 


1446413 405,740 533,76 11277 15927 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr.1, Week Week 

Esti- 1939 1940 ended ended 
mate, to to Oct. Oct. 
1940-41 Oct. 14, Oct. 12, 14, 12, 

1939 1940 1939 1940 


230,000 132,064 133,124 1,066 1,993 


9,400 3,961 1,046 


7,600 3,684 3,442 218 





247,000 139,709 140,612 1,284 1,993 
3219790 572,739 1607206 23250 64700 





3466790 712,448 1747818 24534 66693 


86,222 41,946 43,150 950 900 


3553012 754,394 1790968 25484 67593 





The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


loans. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 


£480,833 to 
tions for 


the week (no 


£2,693,068, the other opera- 
longer shown 


separately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£51,743,000 to about £10,208 millions. 


OTHER RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 


OruHeER Issugs (NET) 
(£ thousands) 


Land Settlement ......... 8 P.O. & Telegraphs ...250 
Overseas Trade Guar- 
GE ccntscatbtishiinne 24 
8 27 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to October 12, 1940, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. 1,747,818 | Ord. Revenue 490,576 
Misc. Iss. (net) 5,77 Gross. borr. 1,269,186 





Inc. in balances 298 Less— 
Sinking fds. 5,872 
Net borrowing 1,263,314 
1,753,890 1,753,890 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
‘Teseeuey Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
Date De-  Float- 
Bank posits in 
Ten- Ta Public of y Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- Banks 
1939 land 
Oct.14 531°0 699-8) 52-6 ind ‘ 1283-4 
1940 
July 6 785-0 Not available 
» 13 800-0 ” ” 
”» 20 815-0 » ” 
» 27 826:0 906-5: 43:6; ... 30-0 |1806:2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10 836°0 99 Po 
» 17 836:0 2 2 
” 2 836-0 ” »” 
» 31 836°0 1042-6] 60:7: ... | 30°0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 836-°0 Not available 
» 14 836:0 ” ” 
» 21 | 836-0 99 99 
» 30 836-0 1085-1! 91-5 | 124-0 2136-7 
Oct. 5 836-0 Not available 
12 836:°0 99 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount — 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender iat 7 Mes 
pplie fo ini- 
Offered for Allotted oneme 
Rate 
1939 e «¢ 
Oct. 13 50°0 103-0 50:0 40 8-28 24 
1940 
July 5 650 105'4 65:0 20 5:10 55 
o» 12] 63:0 | 112-3 65:0 20 4-97 48 
oe 19 &O 118 8 63-0 20 4-45 37 
» 26 65°0 1258 65:0 20 4:44 31 
Aug. 2 63:0 122-1 61:0 20 4-86 42 
» 9 65:0 122-5 60:0 20 4:62 41 
» 16 65:0 11465 65-0 20 5-21 48 
9 23| 65-0 109-7 65:0 20 5:63 56 
» 30 65:0 134:°9 65:0 20 6:31 27 
Sept. 6 65:0 125°8 65:0 20 7:01 38 
» 13) 65°0 124°7 65:0 20 6:72 35 
2» 20, 65:0 123°5 65:0 20 7-06 37 
9» 24) 65:0 131-9 65:0 20 6°33 81 
Oct. 4 65:0 122°5 65:0 20 4°63 42 
» lIl' 65-0 127-0 05:0 20 4:60 37 


On October llth applications at £99 14s. 10d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 37 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
ot Treasury bills are being offered on October 18th. 
For the week ending October 19th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £3)-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 


Week ended N.S.C. | 3% Bonds 212% Bonds 
Sept. 24 ...... 3,373 2,422 8,207 
Get. ht assess 2,879 2,140 10,942 

9% © séiees 3,114 2,336 7,808 

99 1S ceeeee eee eee 14,610 
Totals to date |159,601*  158,176* 249,855+¢ 

* 46 weeks. t 17 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to October 15th amounted to 9,441, of a total value 
of £20,167,598. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to September 30th, principal of Savings Certifi- 
cates to the amount of £ 22,422,000 has been repaid. 





STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 16, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities... 615,889,875 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. . 597,721,350 
In Bnkg. De- 


partment. 32,520,225 Other Secs. . 3,083,484 
Silver Coin . 11,541 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
| a 241,575 


630,241,575 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4, 4 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 138,997,838 





Re 3,109,282 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 19,852,198 Discs., etc. 5,392,260 
oe Securities .. 21,554,236 
Other Deps. : —- —— 
Bankers ... 109,147,029 26,946,496 


Other Accts. 52,239,195 | Notes ... . 32,520,225 
——_———. | Gold & Silver 
161,386,224 Coin .. , 436,145 





198,900,704 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


198,900,704 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 














Amt. 
Both Departments Oct. 16,| +... ~ 
1940 Last ast 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ............ 597,721 615 — 67,405 
Deposits : Public ......... 19,852 766 7,842 
pO eee 109,147 6,152 7,238 
oo 52,239 256 13,704 
Total outside liabilities... 778,959 8,735 + 81,653 
Capital and rest .......... 17,662 19 51 
COMBINED ASSETS a — 
Govt. debt and securitiest|/765,903 7,286 + 81,591 
Discounts and advances 5,392 1,216 2,168 
Other securities .......... 24,638 85 1,575 
Silver coin in issue dept. 11 251 
Gold coin and bullion 678 128 331 
RESERVES — = 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department .. 32,956 486 17,73 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 18:1 2:3 12:2 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ.. 
Notes in bank- 

ing dept. ..... 
Govt. debt and 


530-3 604°8 605°3 601:3 597:°7 


49-8; 25-5) 25:0|' 28:9 32:5 


securitiest.... 576:°8 626°1 627-1 627-1 626°9 
Other secs. ... 3-0 2:8 2-9 3-0 3-0 
Silver coin .... 0-3 0-0 0-90 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued 0-2 0:2 )-2 0:2 0:2 
at s. per f.oz. 168-00 168-00 168-09 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
PE eacadcene 12:0' 13-5) 21-3; 19-1 19-9 
Bankers’........ 116°4 116°0 101-3 115°3 109°1 
Ochers ......... 38-5; 51°8 53-4 52:0, 52-2 
Total ........... 166°9 181-3 176:0 186°4 181-2 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
ment. 107:5 147°8 142 6 146-2 139-0 
Discounts, etc. 3-2 3°5 2:8 6°6 5-4 
GRRE ecoses ee 23:3} 21°9| 23-0} 21:7 21-6 
i inanercesee 124:0 173-2 168 4 174:°5 166-0 
Banking dept. 
reserve ......... | 50:7; 26°3; 25:6 29°5 33-0 
“ Proportion ”’ 30°3, 14-4 14:5 15-8 18:1 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. + Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
gpocnsed in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939 ; 
orway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, o 

r. 27th; Netherlands, of May 1ith ; Belgium, 

May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, 
of June 15th; Java, Egypt, of June 22nd; Greece, 
of June 29th; Prague, Roumania, of August 
31st ; Portugal, of September 14th; International 
Settlements, of September 28th; Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania and Sweden, of October 5th. Re- 
porting Member Banks, Argentina, Australia, 
India, of October 12th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
_ Million ” 


12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | Oct. 


| Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
RESOURCES _ i. ae 3, il, 
Gold certifs. on_hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1940 


and due from Treas. (14,769 | 18,843 | 18,953) 19,032 


‘otal reserves ......... }15,111 |19,203 | 19,293) 19,363 
Total cash reserves 332} 348| 328} 319 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,743, 2,434, 5,650 2,399 
Total bilis and secs. ... | 2'766| 2,447| 2.438) 2,415 
Total resources ......... | 18,814) 22,462) 22,617) 22,584 

LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,756) 5,406) 5,464) 5,479 
. | 5.510) 6,542) 6,720 6,820 


11,907/ 13,703 | 13,800 13,927 
3:9 793 678 597 
12,954) 16,021) 16,065! 16,080 
- | 18,814! 22,462) 22,617) 22,584 
185 °3° 








,|89-6% |89-6%,, 89-38% 
RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock ... | 16,997 21,166) 21,271) 21,349 

Treas. & bk. currency | 2,927; 3,041) 3,046 3,048 
LIABILITIES | 

Money in circulation... | 7,330) 8,090) 8,172 8,199 

Treas. cash and dep.... | 2,565) 3,091) 2,972) 2,873 

' ' ' 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


July May | June | July 


7; 31, 15, 7 


ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1940 
Gold holdings ......... 2,006; 2,006 2,006 2,006 
Balances abroad, etc.... 757 1,668) 1,639 1,546 
Discounts and advances 730; 1,269! 1,448! 1,756 
Advances to Treasury 3,417) 3,393 3,393 3,373 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... 3,07& 4,510 4,506 4,814 
Sight liabs. and deposits 3,005 3,760 3,627 3,410 
SE Li eedhenseoriinn 33°4%, 26°76 °.,26°17°,,25°88% 


THE ECONOMIST 


| BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$ 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengés 


“Oct. | ‘Sept. ‘Sept. | See 
4, 18 25, 
1939 1940 1940 
tReserve: Gold io LI EL ons 
51-4 27:0 31- 9 20 
| $Securisies ..........c0000 233°8 571-°5 540-6 533. i 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation......... 227-2 324°6 327-4 332-0 
—. Dom. Govt. 47:4. 42:2 26°8 4:4 
eredbanks ... 215°0 218°8 228:9 231-3 
t+ Gold and foreign ex. transferred to Foreign 
| 


June _ June | June | June 
ASSETS 30, 15, 23, 30, 
| Metal reserve : 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
| Gold coin and bullion 124-1 124-1 124-1 124-1 
j Foreign exchange ... 93-6 59-5 59-1) 59-1] 
| Ink. bills, wts., & secs. 438-4 610-3 638-8) 670-2 
Advances to Treasury 326°6 342°8 342°8 342:8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...  884-9,1007-5 991-1 1077-5 
pene me eecccccee 178-2 158-6) 213-0 162-1 
Cash certificates......... 99-0 93-5) 93-5) 93-5 
BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
| June , May ; June June 
| a» | 2 | & | 6, 
ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
ce | 310-7| 310-8] 310-8)t310-9 
BIE -conseasoncnacanssene | 406-8) 408-8] 408-8/}408 -8 
Balances, home&abroad| ... | 310°5| 288-0) 310-2 
Discounts soeeersessoosse | 358-8) 413-3) 452-7) 434-1 
Public departments ... 784° 7|1223-9'1291-1|1306°6 
Other debit accounts... | 934-1) 576-6! 571-8) 584-0 
LIABILITIES | 1 
Notes in circulation ... | 922-9) 977-1) 988-0) 990-5 
Public departments ... ' 568-1) 621-2! 691-7) 752:1 


Market value : 
+ 379-6 million rials. 
¢ 351-9 million rials (based on London price and 
rate). 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


June | June | June’ June 
8, 15, 22, 30, 
ASSETS 1940 1940 1940. 1940 
COE. scehitiindinaaiiiunncin 2,187| 2,228 2,242 2,244 


Other foreign exchange 565 526 516 520 


Discounts and advances 1,960 1,973 1,927 1,901 

Gov. adv. and credits 3,073 3,073 3,073 3,073 

Def. bonds discounted 3,37& 3,629 3,681 3,787 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .... 11,897 11,957 11,963 12,210 

Sight liabilities ......... 1,859) 2,091 2,053 1,862 





Rates Fixed by Bank of England 





: 


October 19, 1940 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 

> 24, 31, 7, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 501°3 501-3 501-3 501-3 
Other) 48°4 21:9 21:9) 23.8 
Foreign exch. fund ... | 300°0 300°0 300-0) 300-9 
Discounts and advances | 480°8 734°8 916°6 846-7 
Government bonds ... 1629-5 2594:°5 2620 0 2665-1 
Agencies’ accounts...... | 206°5 332:0 284-3) 286-1 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes issued ...........+ |2283 -8 3322-7 3532-6 3278-8 
its: Government 611:2 765°3 714:1) 914-3 
Other ...... 80:9. 92:5 108°7| 97-7 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


| Sept. | Aug. | Aug. Sept. 
4, 19, 26, a 

AssETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1940 
Gold and stg. exch. ... 8- 07) 14: 99) 15-02, 13-98 
Advances to State ...... 20-18) 26-58! 26-91 26 81 
Investments ............ 3:28} 2:54) 2-54 2-54 

LIABILITIES 

NEED . cestcgsescce 15°94) 20-00, 20:07 20-01 
Demand liabs.: State 1:73) 4°88, 4°62 4-80 
Banks and others ...... 12-78) 17-25| 17-72 16-64 

Reserves to sight liabs. |26-5°%,|35-6% |35°4%|33-7% 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 

Million £’s 
Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Sept 
16, 00, | 6 | 13, 

ASSETS | 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin and bullion | 28-21) 37°35) 37-60) 26-89 
Bills discounted ......... | 7-11) 0-84) 0-76) 0-32 
Inves. & other assets ... | 17 22) 34-45) 324 44) 34 01 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 18°58) 23-66) 22°85) 21-79 
Deposits: Government 3-CO, 1:76) 6 84 6-75 
Bankers’ ... | 24°39) 40-62) 35-51] 26-00 
Others ...... 2:62) 2:46) 3 52) 2-78 
Reserve ratio ..........+ 57 -6%|53°1° a 6° oe 8% 
| 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 





July | July July July 

6, 13, 20, 27, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 
NE - cococumtsehsesnaiian 110°3| 110°3 110°4 107°9 
Clearing and otherexch. 21:2 21:0 21:3 21:5 
Treasury bonds ......... 139°4, 139-4 139-4 139-4 
Commercial bills 259-5) 259°2 260-2 262:1 
Securities ........ 56:2, 56:2 56:3 56:3 
TE 18:4) 16:1 34:5 35:33 

LIABILITIES 

Notes incirculation ...  356°9 356°9 356°9 3569 
SIN seudsuscbonsansees 119-7 117:0 133°8 1381 
Clearing & other exch. 29:7, 30:1 30:6 30:7 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between October 11th 














PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 























and October 17th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) Week Aggregate Week Aggregate. 
U.S. $ (4-862) 4-92i2-031 »; mail transfers, 4-02l2-0354. Can. $ (4°86253) ended January | to ended January | to 
4-43-47; mail transfers, 4:°43-471,. Sw. fics. (25-2212) October 11-12 : , ; , a ae | : . 
17:35-45 ; October 14-17, 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. Arg. tae) ee | oe (| oe | 
pesos (11-45) 16-90-17-13; mail transfers, 16:90-17-15. Ned. E. Ind. Fl. (12-11 c Ar n AC r r r 
7-58-62 ; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl.) 7-58-62; mail transfers, Working 1939 1940} 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 | 1939 1940 
7:°58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176!2-34. Portuguese Esc. (110), 99-8)-100°20. | | | | aie | | | | 
Panama, $4:02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-041;. Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail days:— | 6 | 6 | 242 | 243 | Newcastle... | 1,307) 968 60,423) 52,562 
transfers, 8-09-13. een | 1 ane 2,031; 93,921; 90,124 Nottingham | 365) 434 19,616 17,372 
— -+-| 1,129 | 35,848)... Sheffield ... | 426) 725, 40,683) 26,924 
Fo d a cigs | 1,482: 1,795 55,119! 74,101 ae 
i ae Rates he ris | ’619| 518) 31,851) 30,774 10 Towns... |21779 955192 
_ Forward rates for one mont ave remained unchanged as follows: America, Leicester ...| 802) 891! 28,867; 30.616 i 
54 cent. pm.-par. eee cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pmi.-par. Sweden, Liverpool ...| 4,311) 5,135 200871 229209' Dublin ...... | 7,607, 6,801 248887 247429 
2 Ore pm.-par. Satavia, 1*2 cents pm.-par. Manchester | 9,565, 9,806 387993 458015 Southamptont ... | 105 | 2,167 
t Clearing begun May 14, 1940 
MARKET RATES 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Par of , 7 —_— : Che following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 11th and Oct. 17ih:— 
London on Exchange on. aoe | Sree Ee es, Se | Ome. OF, Oe. Oe Oct. 87, Bank rate, 2”., (changed from 3°,, October 26, 1939), Discount rates: Bank Bills 
per & 194) 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 60 days, lls 3 months, 1! ! months, 1)jg-118°, ; 6 months, 1!g-114%. 
es aaah e / ~< laces Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1), ; 3 months, 1! Day-to-day money, 
| ie | é | . 4-114°%. Short loans, 1-1)4 Bank deposit rates, | Discount deposits at 
Budapest, Pen. 27°82 > Ee | = ‘ | oy | - " | . . ea ° call, at notice, 54 
. 55 5* 55 55 155* 
Belgrade, Din. |276-32{| 333° | 333° 9) 3336: | 200%e)| 200%8)| 200%¢e) GOLD AND SILVER 
Sofia, Lev... |673-66 | 315* 315* 315* 315* | 315* 315* The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. 0d. per 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 fine ounce throughout the week. 
» Pst | 9712 _| 9733-58 | 975-53 | 975g—53 | 9753-58 | 9758-53 | 975e—58 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows 
3714* 3714* 3714* 3714* 371g* | 3714* Date Cash Two Months Date Cash ‘Two Months 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°2212¢ | 40-50(5)} 40-50(5)| 40-50(5)) 40-50()) 40-50(6)| 40-50(6) d. d. d. d. 
46-55(c)| 46-55(c)| 46-55(c)| 46-55(c)| 46°55(c)| 46°55(c) ont 23716 23515 Oct. 16... 23716 2353 
510* | 510* 510* 510* 510* | 510* ga 23716 235), - 337, 533 
Istanbul, £T | 110 4) 520(6)| 520(6) | 520(6)| 520(6) | 520(6) | 520(6) ‘i fs 333, - a6 - 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 515* 515* 515* 515* | 515* 515* ‘ 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
India, Rup. ... | ¢18d. [1715;g- 1715 1715;§- |1715;6- |1715jg—  |1715y6- - 
| 18116) 13 16! 18116) 18116 18ljg) 18 lig New York on Oct. 10, Oct. 11, Oct. 12, Oct. 14, Oct. 15, Oct. 16, 
Kobe, Yen..... t24- 58d.| 1379-1459) 137-14] 1373-149] 13/¢-14>9|137g-1499 1379-14 New 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Hongk e . {L47g—151g] 147-1519 147-1519] 147g-151g 147-151g\147g-15! as 
Rio, Mil........ +5 899d. (7) |} (@) (d) (d) (dq) | (d) London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Valparaiso, Pes.| 40 | 95* 95* 95* 95* | 95* Cables ...... seen eneeneees 40 354 40354 40354 40310 40354 
ioe, Se ¢ ©). | 17-38 | (d) | (d) (d) (d) | (d) |} d) Switzerland, I'r. -...-+.+- 3 18 23:19 33 21 23-21 23-18 
Montevideo, $|t 51d. | (d) | (d) | (d) (d) | (¢d) (d Italy, TRGB nockevscusesonves 05(c)  5-05( 05(c)| -5-05(c), 5-05 
Singapore .. it 28d. lagi 6—16 1281; 6—516 [28 1ig—Si6 |28li6—516 |28lig—5i¢ | 28li6—16 rlin, Mark ...-.---++++++ 40 00 40-00 Markets 40 00 40-05 40°05 
Shanghai, $ .. |t .... | 312-414 | 312-414 | 3lg—414 | 31g—41g | 312-413 | 3!2—4ig Stockholm, Kr. ...---++- 23°53 23-83 23-57 | 23-86 | 23-86 
Bogota, Pes...| ... | 6¢ 6t | 6¢ 6t 6¢ 6t Montreal, Can. $....---+: 86°250 £6-375 Closed 86-560 | 87-000 57-000 
| | | {een Sn geenaanecoseson = = " = 23-48 23-48 23 S 
ee hang A, Brccccccccccccces . 5:97 5-9 5 
* Sellers. t Nominal. ft Pence per unit of local currency. § Mail transfers. 23-60 23-55+ 234 : 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. . At ea $0. oe a 3-05" | 3.on° 3 65$ 23-73 23 ” 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. Milreis.....- 05 V2. 


(e) 90 days. 


(g) Trade payments rate. | 


t Official buying rate 29:78. 


(c) Nominal. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


























t. 
0 —_—_—_—— | rT 
3 eo i 
7 F Appropriation Preceding Year 
0 . Year Total Deprecia- Net Profit soem - || — - 
7 Company | Ending Profit tion, etc, | *ter Deb. | Distribu- | Difference 
4 Interest | tion Pref. Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord. 
1 | Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 
} - (+ or —) 
8 * | | : i ae ete | j 
3 £ £ £ £ £ £ ‘ fs 
7 Financial Land, etc. | ‘ £ £ | £ 
Associated London Props.| June 24| 166,043 7 10,429 | 26,735 6,825 ; - + | + 3,604 170,354 | 37,172 4 
D National Industrial Credit} June 30 18,835 798 | 13,450 20,962 7,500 ial ae) | ee + 5,950 25,649 | 20,263 | 6 
N. Zealand & Austin. Lnd| Mar. 31 275,544 | . | 77,313 | 88,784 23,000 23,500 2 | 30,000 | 813 77,581 Dr. 247 Nil 
iron, Coal and Steel | | | 
— Hawthorn, Leslie(R.&W.)) June 30 162,736 i 161,536 203,343 | ; 67,176 12a 85,000 9,360 162,015 160,815 | 12lo(a 
at. Hilton Main, &c. Colls. | June 30 35,974 11,158 | 32,325 ; 14,375 | 10 5h 3-217 45.691 | 31.559 | 10 
Kayser, Ellison & Co..... | June 30 |} 111,767 40,000 71,767 | 90,361 6,000 43,750 17! 21,490 527 98,686 70,176 171 
0 Parsons Marine Turbine | June 30| 82,381 78,211 95,736 ve 31,692 10 50,000 3,481 75,828 71,383 10 
98 Rubber 
81 Parit-Bruas (Malay) ...... | June 30 17,256 7,419 8,022 7,500 15 500 581 11,228 | 4.814 15 
54 Shipping | | 
ol penstenaes Sones ecieen | June 30 98,024 48,024 | 72,533 || 22,886 19,199 7 5,939 29,763 | 28.264 5 
a Ceylon Amalgamated | Mar. 31! 17,374 2,000 3,880 |Dr. 21,800 3,880 11,076 | Dr. 1,491 Nil 
: Textiles | 
)% ee WE I ncccncccesee Aug. 31 | 17,818 16,633 24,049 || 3,450 | 12,650 20 a 533 15,323 | 13,218 i) 
K peep seasons June 30 | 61,184 6,845 38,834 47,003 14,062 | 16,875 9 7,693 204 49,398 | 33,196 4 
rusts | | | } 
Cables Investment ...... June 30 345,850 an 228,222 325,955 90,000 | 100,000 5 sia + 38,222 344,384 | 219,259 5 
: C.L.R.P. Investment ... | Aug. 31 | 25,116 ‘ 16,271 22,685 10,368 3,575 2 2,000 | 328 28,654 | 18,807 2! 
Third Conv. Investment | Sept. 15} 11,924 7,813 9,258 ns 5,743 5 wit 2,070 11,622 | 7,315 5 
ot Other Companies 
, Associated Fire Alarms.. | June 30 20,079 329 2,372 4,913 1,973 6 399 18,809 3,360 6 
0 Asphaltic Roadways ...... | Mar. 31 | yia 2,797 Dr. 529 | 100 cal ae ; 529 19,205 | 14,514 16 
89 Blakey’s Boot Protectors | June 30 | 40,141 3,293 17,109 36,322 351 11,070 15 5,688 37,660 20,750 15 
32 British Homophone ...... Mar. 31 | 8,430 4,495 | 11,086 2,989 wat . saa 1,506 11,567 6,736 Nil 
Ol British Piston Ring July 31) 48,812 ae 48,812 | 81,557 4,000 30,000 20 15,000 188 42,391 | 42,391 171 
Cole (E. K. sama . | Mar. 31 49,167 19,673 17,494 31,844 16,847 eas aaa ie i + 647 || 34,756 8,637 Nil 
"|! RS eae | Mar. 31 136,027 74,294 | 84,508 || 19,500 | 43,125) 15 11,669 87,878 | 49,271 6 
79 Eastwcod’s Lewes Cement) June 30 15,689 5,000 4,886 | 12,576 “a | 5,375 5 _ ;— 489 19,243 6,494 4 
5 Lines Bros. ................ | June 30 115,990 73,748 | 97,837 26,800 37,500 | 30 15,000 5,552 81,166 | 70,208 30 
00 London United Laun. ... | June 29 4,255 3,702 | Dr. 5,615 | 2,429 jae ee cas -.» | — 5,615 14,777 | 4,892 | 5 
78 National Canning Co..... | May 31| —_ 87,618 53,534 | 82,293 3,250 | 22,281 | 10 15,000 13,003 46,556 | 43,423 | 10 
BY Parkinson, Sir Lindsay .. | Dec. 31 165,187 ea 56,223 | 82,829 21,875 | 17,375 | 133, 5,732 | 11,241 199,403 127,385 181, 
Paterson Engineering..... | Apr. 30 33,787 i 15,791 50,334 2,544 | 7,480 | 12lo | ane | 5,767 34,332 15,792 | 12! 
Rosehaugh Company .... | June 30 15,909 250 9,044 | 10,356 5,402 | 3,157 | 2lo | 500 | — 15 12,647 6,850 | Nil 
Serck Radiators ........... Aug. 3 76,655 14,454 45,468 | 56,776 nie 25,875 | 2212 | 20,000! — 407 || 75,871 46,351 | 22! 
Transvaal Mattress, &c. June 30 38,557 a 28,500 32,722 8,250 18,750 12) 3,000 | — 1,500 41,841 30,858 12! 
United Dairies, Rc cenen June 30 523,836 : 505,095 673,071 195,000 308,000 12 ons | - 2,095 604,085 | 557,010; 12 
= Ward, George (Barwell) | June 25 58,834 3,247 29,401 | 39,713 ats 17,750 15 | 11,651 31,877 17,939 15 
’, Totals (£'000's) : No.ofCos. | 
. "eek to Ort. 19,1940 33 | 2,890 __ 102 1,771 2,437 491 896 271 113 2,571 | 1,787 
1-5 Fan. 1 to Oct. 19, 1940 | 1,769 344,396 27,575 182,937 260,510 41,514 | 111,496 | 21,652 | 8,275 318,860 | 191,05 
9 4 —_—— —— — —_—$$——$ a — —__— — a — — a 
2:1 7 7 . 
6:3 a) 2'9 per cent. paid free of income tax. 
5:3 
69 
8-1 
0:7 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
| *Int > *Int *Int 
. ire . " — . Yorr Irey 
Company or Total I bl F ts ; Company or Total ye _ : Company or Total : b} nt 
te t Final nie = t Final —— —_ t Final oe — 
, to j | 
| | 
ct. % % | oF 
2, 
40 BANKS INDUSTRIALS Eastern Telegraph 4* o> (Nov. 15 4* 
Bank of Adelaide...... | 234* Nov. 6 254* Aircraft Components | ... | 10 . 25 Eastwood’s Lewes Ct. see 5 eee 4 
562 Bank of New Zealand | 5* | iDec. 7 5° Alexandria Water | 4*] - “1Oce. 15 4* Ever Ready Trust ... = : Nov. 1 a 
372 Hambros Bank ...... 5* jOct. 31 6lo* Angio-American Deb. | 310*| Oct. 1 31o* Hall and Ce. .cceceeee 5* ais nat a 
‘024 _ Do. =_* 9 af \Oct. 31 3° Babcock and Wilcox 4* | ie 4* Hall (L.) Edmonton 212%)... eee _ 
rat 28 Nat. Bk. of Australasia | 3% | ‘ ” Bagdad Light, etc. ... | $2!2*/ ... Nil* Hughes-Johnson Stp. 15+ 25 25 
| Balkis (Def.)...........: nook = 5 Leethems (Twilfit) ... cae ee “re 9 
ae INSURANCE } Birkett (T. M.) et oe 1. fe 10 Morris (Herbert) $17lot| $25 j|Oct. 25) $30 
429 Commercial Union ... 15* Nov. 19; 15* Blakey’s Bt. Protectors Tiot| 15 |Oct. 25) 15 Nigerian Electric ...... 4* | .... |Nov. 15} Nil* 
167 Yorkshire Insurance 25* a ae $17!o* British Rayophane ... yi a ee Nil Portsmouth Nwsprs. 10* | . Ot. 15 Ie 
Burt Boulton, etc. 2lot| 5 5 Realn. & Deb. of Scot. 8t 11 |Nov. 1) 11 
TEA AND RUBBER Calcutta Electric ...... Ser xs +4* Scottish M’gage, etc. Zlo*| ‘ 3 
Bernam (Perak) Rubr. 5+ 10 , Nil GD cnandunséne 10* | ... 10* Second Guardian Tst. 1* aa i* 
Klanang Produce.. 5* Oct. 31) Nil* Clan Line ..... - wie oe 5* Telephone Trust _ Oct. 22 _ 
— Telbedde Ceylon 5* as Mee, i 5* Clifford Motor 12!ot| 20 30 Terry (Herbert) ...... 10* Nov. 10* 
Bills Clyde Paper a 7 12 Tube Investments ... 1354 2354 : 23 
470° MINING Conway Stewart 4* | .... INov. 1 4* Vavasseur (J. H.)..... 21o* wee (Oct. 22 2 
a Petaling Tin 20* Oct. 31; 15° Doxford (Wm.) |} 12loINov. 1) 12 Ward (Thos.) W. ... Tot] Allg; . id 
t Free of income tax. 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
’ | (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
16, Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross | 
0 2 for Week Receipts Name | Oct. 16,1940 Name Oct.16,1940 Name = Oct. 16, 1940 
—_ Nam g Ending | 
2 | 
+ 1940 or 1940 or | Mid, & Sthn’ 11/6xd bid NationalD. | _9/6-10/6 Key. Gold | 7/1012-9/4 
15 (c = _ a 7 on | Limited Inv. 11/—12/6 Century ... | 10/—11/9xd Br. Ind. 4th 9/9-11/6 
5 | NewBritish 7/1lo-8/1l2 Scottish ... | 9/112-10/7!2_ Elec. Inds. | 11/112-12/7 
36 B.A, and Pacific 13 Sept. 28 $1,150,000 75,000 14,479,000 1,646,000 | Invest. Tr. 8/3-10/3* Univ. 2nd.. /lo-12/10loxd Met. & Min. 9/3-10/9 
00 B.A. Gt. Southern 14 Oct. 5 $1,682,000 — 336,000 26,067,000 693,000 | Bk. &Insur. 11/9-13/9xd* Inv. Flex... 8/—9/3_ Cum. Inv... 11/9-13/3 
5 RA Western ... 14 5 $629,000 — 52,00€ 8,640,000 — 1,095,000 | Insurance..  12/3-14/3* Inv. Gen. ..  Il/10!2-12 1012 Producers .. 5/3-6/3xd 
5 Canadian Pacific ... | 40 7 $3,694,000, — 673,000 125,541,000 + 15,730,000 Bank_...... 12/3-14/3* Key. Flex.. 7/1012-9/412 Dom. 2nd .. 4/6-5/3 
St Central Argentine. | 14 5 $1,362,550 — 297,700 19,671,100 — 8,576,050 Sct. B.L.1.T. 9/3-11/3* Key. Cons. 7/6-9/- Orthodox .. 6/3-6/9 
5 Sie - 





t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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Pp 





‘er dividend. 
(g) 





orked on 2212% basis. 


(1) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. > 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


(b) Final dividend. 


(@) Annas 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 


Prices, Tices, Price, Ch’ge Yield 
Year 1939 ons 1940 Name of Security _ ‘Oc, Oct. 16, 
High Low High | Low 1940 9 “ 
| | | British Funds £s. d. 
7ilg | 61 || 7654 | 681g || Consols 212% ......... 7533 + 3 6 4 
1071g 98 | 11034 | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... | 11054 + lg 312 7 
aa «-- || 987g | 98lg | Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 985g i tn 
9634 901g | 100lg | 9512 Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 991. lg 212 3 
991g 927g || 103 | 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 10214 + 34214 4 
991g 87 | 10214 | 94 Do. 312% after 1961 | 10154 + 34°3 9 7 

1121g | 10354 | 112 | 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... | 10754 218 4 
8714 7934 9234 865g Fund. 212% 1956-61 911, ee ee 
935g 87354 981g | 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 98 218 9 
951g 8712 99lo 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 9734 329 

1091g | 10012 11334 | 1053g Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... | 1124 ; 3 3 
9914 | 9434 | 102 98%6 || Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 10012 —wws «322 8 BR 
9673 | 91lg | 1013, | 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ..._ 101! lg 218 7 

un aon 1003, | 100 War Bds. 2'2% 1945-47 10014 a “ 

1083g | 102 1lllg | 10513;¢ Victory Bonds 4% ... 111 ; Ss 2 

“a 10073 8 War L. 3% 1955-59... | 1001, 3, 219 10. 
987s | 86 10213;6| 931g || War. L. 312% af. 1952 || 102l5i6 +16 3 8 Sf 
837 73 891g _ 8014 Local Loans 3% ...... 875, 3 8 6 
9 —C,sé9#d1 100 | 97lg Austria 3% 1933-53... 99 i ae 
oF 551g 7ily 59354 || India 212% = ........2000 6714 314 5 
90 78 9714 8214 EP, BANE cnccooscccce 913, 316 5 

1154 1041, 115 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68... 10934 316 4 

Dom. & Col. Govts. 

106144 95 1071, 101 Austria. 5% 1945-75... 104 4510 

1121, | 103 1107g | 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-69 107 4 4 3 

1031, 92 1057g | 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 102 $13 8 

110 102 10812 | 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 106 314 9 

Corporation Stocks 

llllg | 104 11014 104 Birham 5% 1946-56 105 <2 
8153 72 85 78 Rakigdias Diy  sroccecceses 82 l 313 5 
9396 861g 94lo 871g Liverpool 3% 1954-64 90 312 10 

10234 95 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 100 2 310 3 

Foreign Governments 
91llg 73%%4 9234 71 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 78 5 515 5 
651, 34 58lg | 22 Austria 412% 1934-59 28 2121 @ 
95 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * 
231g 6lg 351g 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 26 9 1 Op 

19 9 23 9 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 13 11 On 
551, 231g 45l4 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 20 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... * 

8614 58 7934 5012 Egypt Unified 4% ... 65 ] 
121, 9 1012 8 French 4% (British) ... * 

44 4 758 410 German Dawes 5° 5 

331g 3 612 Do. Young Ln. 412% 4 
30 15 2419 1212 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * 
351g 15 25 101g Hungary 712% _..... 14 
611g 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... * 

Prices, Pric Ch’ge 
Last two rice, Ung 
-1t — , 
ont 1940 Dividends Name of Security rim ‘Oct. 16 
_High | Low (a) (6) (©) 1940 9 
- | % Railways d. 

10 314 Nil | Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn, Ord. ... 5 

Qlg 473 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... * 

52 22 312 c} llga Gt. Western Ord....... 31 um 2 3 

80 34lg S ¢ 2l2@ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 19 0 O 
60 20 4¢q 2 «| Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 32 12 0 
24 Nil c Lig c}} L.M.S. Ord. — ......000 12 12 0 
601g 21lg 4c 2a SRA er 34 ll 0 
701g 35 2 6 ain SES -beneranccnsined 46 ~ 0 
6514 24 llgc &, a|| Lon. Trans.“C® ... 27 5 1 

7 Nil c 134¢c Southern Def. ......... 954 12 0 

79 351g 5 ¢ 2l2a Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 41 12 0 

104 5812 2124 Bie Gi) Te. BH FF....-.cccce0- 71 7 0 
Banks and Discount 

67/9 47/6 10 5b Tiga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 50- 13 70 0 

3421g 31612 6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 326 313 9 

£51 £4310 Bc 8 c Bkof Montreal $100... * : 
30/9 19/- 5 b 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand £1 239 615 Oe 
73/3 46/6 7 6 7 +a Barclays Bank {1 ... 64 6 4 6 6 

Qig 514 5 6b 5 a Chtd. of India £5...... 7 729 
52/- 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 489 42 0 

£52 £212 b| £210 a HongkongandS.$125 57 6 813 9 
54/6 30/- 6 b| 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 436 16 510 O 

834 517z9 7126, Tiga Martins £20, fa pd. 714 lg 5 20 
85/- 68/- 8 6b 8 a Midland £1, fy. pd.... 79 - t 0 0 

55g 4 5 b 5 a Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pd. 454 5 5 0 
321g 231 8 56 8 a N.ofInd. £25, £12\2pd 24 8 2 0 
69/9 39/- 7126 7iga Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 55 6 l- 5 8 O 

385 8126} 8loa_ Royal Bk. of Scotland 400 45 0 

48/6 29/- 614 5 334a@ Union Discount £1... 35.6 6d. 512 6 

85/- 46/- 9 6b 9 a Westmrtr. £4, £1 pd.... 68 - 1/46';5 § 3 
Insurance 

2458 1534 40 a 50 6 Alliance £1, fully pd. 20 4\4 6 6 
131g 85 6/— 6 4/6 a Atlas £5, £1l4 pd. 93g 512 0 
165g 82532) +25 6 t22l2a Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 12\,4 41317 6t 
155.6 9516 6/- a 6/- Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 111; 5 4 3 
2833 1614 | t84-075¢ ¢12lea Prudential £1 A ...... 1914 4 7 6 

Bly 5 19 6b 11 a Royal Exchange £1... 6\oxd 412 0 

7 4144 | t10 56 1334a SunLf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 5 5 0 0 

| Investment Trusts 

498 466 14 5b 11 a Alliance Trust ......... 466 : FF 5 

1871, 170 8l26 312@ Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 170 7 00 

188 139 6 6b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 139 7 4. 9 

187 155 5 al 8 6} Invest. Trust Def. 160 8 2 0 

1651g 139 3 a| 7 6 Trustees Corp. Ord.... 145 6 0 

175 1401g 6 6b 4 a United States Deb. ... 152 6 0 

Breweries, &c. 

125/6 96/3 +20 6 +5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 108'6 1/-| 4 Ot 
57/6 36/3 ll b 5 a Courage Ord. £1 ...... 40/- 8 0 
70/3 46/- 644a,| 10 6 Distillers Ord. £1 ... 566 t6d 5 0 
83/- 45/- 11 a} 14 6 Guinness Ord. £1 ... 67/6 1/- | 7 0 
76/6 47/- 16 6) Tlga Ind, Coope&Allp. £1 66/6 1/6 | 7 0 
52/9 30/6 6 a 11 6&6 Watney Combe Def. £1 41/- 1/6 8 0 

| Iron, Coal and Steel 

6/6 3/- 10 cl 10 c Baldwins 4/-......... 4/6 = 817 3 

34/7lg 13/ll2| +5 a| t10 b&b Brown(J.)Ord.10/-... 23/112, +7lod 6 9 OF 

8/9 3/6 6 6b 4 a+ Cammell Laird 5/- ... 6/- 6d 8 6 9 

24/7ig ‘(11/3 5 6b 3 a Colvilles Ord. £1... 18,3 9d 815 3 

28/1 12/6 10 c¢ 10 e¢ Dorman LongOrd.f1 213 +110l2 9 8 O 

26/11 13/6 | t2lea\ t4 6 Guest Keen &c.Ord.f1 21/6 +3d (6 0 OF 
27/9 | 13/112} 15 6) Tiga Hadfields 10/- ......... 21/9 + 6d 10 6 9 
2/7, 11/3 2a 51ob Powell Duffryn £1 ... 12,6 12 0 O 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
r share. 


(p) Yield worked on a 2!2 per cent. basis. 


Prices, =f ee ion 
Dividends 


Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 16, 1940 


High Low (a) (8) () 
| | % 
34/6 20/- || 10 ¢ 
54/9 33/9 t2loa 
47/6 26/- l2loc 
39/- 17/6 10126 
24/3 11/ 2loa 
21/101 9/6 6 b 
8/1012, 2/6 Nil 
38/6 21/3 5 a 
39/1012 20/3 7 ¢ 
35/9 21/1012 5 6b 
24/4lo 11/9 Nil ¢ 
61/3 42/6 T10 « 
43/llp 26/3 10 ¢ 
92/6 66/3 15 6b 
69/- 46/3 10 6 
20/~ 11/6 12196 
33/9 16/3 1 ¢ 
83/- 52/6 2 c 
38/3 23/6 5 b 
42/6 20/6 1010 « 
27/- 18/- 2loa 
18/3 116 I" sob 
83lo 29 4 6 
32/6 219 5 b 
21/- 12/- 2126 
31/4 17/6 4lob 
42/3 22/- 6 6b 
38/712 24/- 5126 
39/6 24/- 5 b 
17/6 7/6 30 « 
16/4); 6/- 4a 
36/3 17/3 l2loc 
16/9 | 7/- | +15 « 
18/7); 12/4lo > € 
15/7ip|  6/- 1712 6 
60/71o 39/41, 1210 b 
88/3 28/9 a (¢ 
27/7ic 169 45 « 
421, 21g 5 a 
12/354 6/- 2212 « 
22/712 12/3 4 < 
23/9 13/6 4106 
2)/- 13/- S ¢ 
10/9 4/- Nil « 
6 Tis 5/9 6 c 
27/3 14/- 2 a 
32/1010 20/- 212a 
3/lllg 2/3 4a 
34/9 20/- 4a 
3/3 1/712 9 « 
60/334, 23/11, 20 ¢ 
27/712, 14/6 1712 6 
73/6 35/- 16 6b 
81/1012 28/9 +20 c 
80/- 45/6 712 6 
62'6 38/9 Tigt 
44/3 23,9 5 6b 
44/6 27/6  m29 « 
56/- 28/9 Blob 
107/6 53/l'2 ¢20 « 
62 6 42/6 7 
52/6 32/6 1212 6 
65lo 27 4 ¢ 
6316 31g 15 6b 
38,9 19/9 9 « 
10/Ls 4/- § « 
28/3 16/3 15 a 
6516 314 20 b 
28/6 16/3 25 b 
93/9 64/410 5 a 
40/6 25/- 5 b 
33/934 17/6 5 b 
13/9 5/- S$ ¢ 
61130 3556 15106 
$4916 $30lg $2-25¢ 
12/3 9/- 5 a 
34/3 15/- 4340 
42/6 24/6 20 ¢ 
87/6 67/6 5 a 
54/412 25/- 15 a 
4ls9 234 5 a 
87/6 45/- Tiga 
23/7ig «13/9 4a 
17/6 12/6 15 6b 
61/6 36/3 12J06 
57/9 35/- 10 6 
45/6 29/6 5 b 
26/3 12/- 20 « 
96/9 59/9 10 a 
68/- 41/3 1llgd 
52/6 38/9 5 a 
28/3 15/- 2212 ¢ 
66/3 38/9 50 6b 
65/712 26/3 95 Cc 
11/9 6/3 t3lea 
51/3 22/6 10 6 
15 lll, 95 b 
Bl, 21730| Nil c 
41/634 25/3 11146 
115;6 558 25 b 
16/- 7/- 10 a 
101, 6/8 75 6b 
Tle =5 2/6a 


88/9 30/- Nil 


(d) Worked on 9% basis. 

(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
id on 1-523% basis. 

(g) Worked on 65% basis. 
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October 19, 1940 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


Name of Security 


tron, Coal, &¢c.—cont. 
S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 
Staveley Coal, etc. ft {} 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
Swan, Hunter {1...... 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
VEREES BOF ccccccccccee 
Textiles 

Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 
Coats, J.&P. £1 ...... 
Courtaulds £1 ......... 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp f 1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 ... 
Callenders £1 ......... 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 ... 
General Electric £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £i 
County of London {1 
Edmundsons fl bane 
Gas Light & C. £1 ... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1 ... 
Scottish Power £1...... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
Austin S/— .......cccccses 
Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors £1 ...... 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
Lucas, J. (£1) 
Leyland Motors £1 .. 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord 
Rolis-Royce £1 
Standard Motor 5/-... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 
P. & O. Def. £1......00- 
Roval Mail Lines £1 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1.... 
Anglo-Dutch {1 ...... 
Jokai (Assam) £1 
London Asiatic 2/- .. 
Rubber Trust £1 ...... 
United Serdang 2/- ... 
Oil 
Anglo-Iranian {£1 ‘ 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
Burmah Oil £1 ... ‘ 
Sheil Transport £1 ... 
Trinidad Leaschids £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 ...... 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 
Brit.-Amer,. Tob. £1.. 
British Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg : 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop £1....... ceukan 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrison & Cros.Df. £1 
EMT: -cccavenswebe 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 
Imp. Smelting £1.... 
Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
International ‘Ica 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ; 
Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 
Metal Box £1 ........ 
Murex £1 Ord. .. 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/- ........ 
Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 
Tate and Lyle £1 ...... 
Tilling, Thos. £1 ..... 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs.9 ... 
Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/-_... 
De Beers (Def.) £212 
Randfontein £1......... 
Rhokana Corp. {1 ... 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/- ......... 
Union Cp, 12/6 fy. pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


(e) Allowing for exchange. é 

(k) Based on redemption at par in 

(0) For 15 months to Decem*er 31, 1939. 
t Free of In 0 ae Tax. 
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Oct. 8, Oct. 15, Oct. 8, Oct. 15, 5 
1940 1940 COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 SSae” em 
CEREALS ANDjj MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds.. s. d.s. d. 
GRAIN, etc a : 39 12,% 19, 32's 40's... 35 3 35 3 MISCELLANEOUS 
No.1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St.J. 329 «32 9° bs 18 x at — ~~ @? “See ant haps = Se om 
Eos. Gaz. ose | 14 8 14 8 » 39 p. oy a yds., - . ee ? a i s. d 
our, per xX 15, Blg lb. ...... 29-3 m3 4-t $6 44 6 
Straights, = London ...... 25 6 25 6 vas (per ton)— , so x 4. mannan pee ses eS 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., - cwt. 20 4 20 3 RE ac cnnewansaagedieenetese Nom. Nom , mg 
Oats 143 14 2 ne Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 59/5/0 59/50 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f. . — 12 li2 11 9 HEMP (per ton)— Manilla, spot“J2” 26/0/0 26 00 s. d. s. d. 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt. [aa ta 3 9 JUTE (per ton)— » ‘Tartaric, sonaiet, less 2 8lg2 2 8lo 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— . : Daleee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, amen, Soe . perton 9/146 9/146 
; : 8 48 Cte-Nov. (MEW) ....sseseseeees 22/10/0 22/0/0 anne eS Seas perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
English long sides ............... { 2. 
6 0 6 0 . «4 a a Potash, Sulphate eeeuee perton Nom. Nom. 
Imported hinds ............008+ $4 54 SISAL er Oe Osis cic: se 3-6 Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
as 4 4 4 4 {ver ton)—African,Oct.-Dec. £ s. s. Cc 50/0 = 5/0/0 
— —— English ...... { 8 0 8 o oni i seesecennnnne Boreas 26 9 ‘, 0 175 iieenteamatenas per ton 5/510 5/5/0 
IIIT co cdonisaseceialascsns é é per Ib.)— s. d. os. d. COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
Pork, English, per 8 lb............. 8 O 8 0 a6 4 6 DV. » CLL. 2/15 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut side 113 6 113 6 BR cistccenesepicnaseecsniiavecnsses { th. Gn See HIDES (per Ib.)— i & “&<¢ 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green. ......... 18 6 118 6 I iis setitnseintdhiniipincicien 15 6 15 6 “— ae Austra- \ 40/50 Ib 0 453 0 5 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. lan, Queensian ; 7 
OTHER FOODS Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 1954 1934 eae, Soeennnnen~ 05 oO 6 
s cae Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 ry Capes, 18/  trsecsscscece de 
SO EE as —— Grades... 143 0 143 0 Aanniien scrd. fleece, 70’s ...... 37 37 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
.—l 09 2 9 2 ape scrd. average snow white... 2934 2934 Best he i O 414 0 41, 
aoe’ Sree eae a 99 2 99 2 _— scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 24 24 es... 0 5144 0 514 
COCOA (per cwt.)— ops— 7 LEATHER (per Ib.) — a “ 
vA ; 5 35 RINE wc ds cine tidenteueioiane 45 45 a. a 
an ee Re ; 35 0 35 0 56's a 4 = Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............... f 3 0 3 0 
MOE nan cacacdiensesscessecceses = 53 8’s average carded ............ 31 31 Shoulders .............. » @ 0 il 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 158 0 58 0 44’s prepared ............0+ 2934 — 1 10 1 10 
Santos supr. c. & f. Nom Nom. MINERALS s. a d Insole Bellies .............+-s0.-++4. t 0 1 1 
aa ' 68 0 75 0 COAL (per ton)— —. of ' 
Costa Rica, medium to good 95 0 100 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ............ = : = : Dressing Hides ..................... se 38 
ame i ? ? < © - 
EGGS (per 120). English..........+ 32 6 = 352 6 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 O oe 
POTATOES (per cwt)— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 1 9 
; “ . 7 6 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 11 0 ll 
English, King Edward ............ { 3 a, Middlesbrough Sainiaanwnes 302 6 302 6 () A Vaporising Oil ... O1llg O 1Lly 
5 ce ie ROGE TEND, OBTG occccccccccccccess 255 6 255 6 utomatic gas oil, in bulk, 
Me eatritugals, 96 ‘ain. a Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 0 26 O ex road tank Waggons ......... 1 6l2 1 6! 
BA EE, cesccccsccnss —~ fe Ts NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk ¢x instal. 
iniine Candin Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ vreaitit : <2 9 0 Thames— ‘ 
q ce “gn 40 6 40 6 este 5 UPMACC.. 0. eee esceeeeeeeeeeeeeee Jig O Tilo 
eee mont 2 0 3 0 Tin—Standard cash .........+++. 258/0/0 258/10/0 cine, ccaicnauuaaeutere 0 81. O 8lo 
~ : ia - stallised ...... ao 6 a 4 Three months ............ Fs io we ; : ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {3 : : bos . > 
syegece — ee 0 8 Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash ...  25/0/0 25/0/0 RUBBER (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
i > 4 > 4 Spelter (d)—G.0.B., RE eccexee 25/15/0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O 117g O 1115) 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 2 1 2 Abamintom, ingots and bars .... Hs : aoe : SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 80/0/0 80/00 
SS ere 2 6 2 © Nickel, home delivery ............ 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ............0+. - . . = vo vee OILS (per ton net)— 
5 2 2 inse TOW cecccccccccccccccccccves 0/0 41/10/0 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d. d. Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 Rape, enede Rkdunaecheotarebeinnats 44 5/0 44/5 0 
Raw, ntid-Americen henaibenaiicenn J 2 s S Platinum, refined ......... per oz a : : 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ............06+ 31/2/6 31/2/6 
"0 xiza, F.G.P. t taal 50/0/0 Cc d seein 8 28/2/€ 
: uicksilver ......... OCONEE, CEU ccercccccscccscesecce 28/2/6 2 5 
Yarns, 32's Twist 14°92 Quitatives per 76 & 54/10/0 54/10/0 ieee scene 19/150 19/15/0 
» ose oe . 5. . i i 2 2 
60's Twist (Egy ptian) .... 27:00 GOLD, per fine ounce ............+. 168 0 168 ——— 
8 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Cc loth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. J d. SILVER (per ounce)— ai a ae 10150 
16 X 16, 32’s & 50's... 24 3 eh IR Keehn de kc cSnennsncticaecsinnnsias 111716 1 11le i cptdnacdcuddscuecanceses 165.0 16/100 
(2) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. “a aaa ls. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool pr m ice i yers’ i 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average weeks ended October 5th and Octeber'l a” er ee 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Oct. 9, Oct. 16, Oct. 9, Oct. 16 ( +t, 9 > 
rahe ten aie ao MISCELLANEOUS (per ap Gn.A Om. 36 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per |b.)—conr. Cents Cents , . 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......-.- 8214 8514 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 7:25 7-25 Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude Cents Cents 
» Winnipeg, Oct........... 7053 701 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — per barrel ......0..-...sesseeeees 102 102 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. .........- 58 lo 5973 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Oct. ..... 4°05 4:26 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 20 2014 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. .........++: 321g 331 Coffee, N.Y., cash— - Do. do. Nov.-Dec. 20 2014 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ...........++ 445 451 ee 514 514 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 391g 3858 Santos, No. 4 ..........0+++ 7-00 7:00 96 deg., spot epmesnrciamennn sie 2°76 2°76 
METALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9-87 9-81 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
eppes, Connecniout shin aiesealenn iS - 3 00 Gonen, Aan, sd. SG | dkenses 9-60 9-59 f.0.b. Cuba, Dec. ......0.000 0:80 0:82 
in, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... é 7! 51-62 otton Oil, N.Y., Dec. ......... 5°30 5°45 Moody's index of staple com- 
os 3k ee ere 5-00 5-50 Lae, CHG, Dela ccescsccccscccs 4°57lo 4°72l2 modities, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100 161°5 164°6 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(000’s omitted) 
| | | 
da . : Glee . National] ww, yeans 3 
™ Barclays} Coutts | District | GI¥™> | Lloyds | Mz | Midland > | West- | Williams : 
SEPTEMBER, 1940 t c Mills oyds | Martins idland| National, Provin- | >.| Aggre- 
Bz ‘ . ante Mills | “p. . | minster | Deacon’s 
ank |andCo.| Bank end Co. | Bank Bank Bank Bank = Bank | Bank gate 
Date 30th 30th 25th 23rd 17th 25th 25th 27th 25th 26th 23rd 
ASSETS £ = £L Zz £ cs £ £ P ; | eS E 
, , , £ 4 £ -* 
| 
Ene bank notes and balances with the Bank ot | 
ngland . » 51,574 2,564 9,757 3,829 389 2,312 59,89 2 2,67: 473 | 5 3 
Palances with and ‘cheques i in course of collection on -" — — —_— a a 
ther banks in Great Britain and Ireland. 21,178 | 1,344 3,879 5,166 15,984 2,461 16,370 338 14,422 15,667 2,622 99,431 
lhomns it n transit : ‘ 8,306 2,717 : if rey a % 11,023 
neg at call and short notice 23,067 | 3,451 | 6,485 | 8,387 | 23,580 | 5.855 | 21,920 3,089 | 15,839 | 23,070 | 8,960 | 143,703 
ills discounted 81,435 | 1,540 12,842 1,937 68,98 9,963 97,903 1,213 | 59,658 63,073 2,800 401,346 
Lh reasury deposit receipts 19,500 | 1,000 3,500 | 1,000 | 13,000 3,000 | 21,000 | 500 13,000 14,500 | 1,500 | 91,500 
— 116,959 9,062 31,811 | 13,190 126,604 | 38,245 | 143,116 13,708 | 87,817 | 102,866 13,694 | 697,072 
vances to customers and other accounts 197,502 8,771 31,513 8,961 | 156,662 | 41,664 | 197,139 16,764 | 124,835 | 140,144 12,874 | 936,829 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, , ' ; : & | Pe 
— * 16,790 | 777 3,935 4,336 32,409 8,472 15,373 Be .. 10,743 | 23,728 2,372 119,029 
2 1K F emises a ac can = as : sees ; J ° 8,145 412 1,593 740 7,438 | 2,790 | 9,712 568 i 7,340 5,394 | 1,021 45,153 
vestr ec a S and suDdDsidiary com- | 
Panies .. 7 6,279 3,670 8,101 2,514 | 2,993 | nie 23,557 
542,429 28,921 | 105,315 47,546 | 515,024 | 127,479 | 590,532 39,482 | 378,842 | 429,908 | 51,345 : 2,856,823 
Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts 10°35 9-81 | 10-22 9:27 | 12:77] 11-07] 10-94 9-08 | 12-19 9-93] 11-91 11-10 
; LIABILITIES | " E | 
Ravital paid up 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 |} 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,197 
caerve pnd — seeseee 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 _9,500 3,600 _12,410 1,160 8,500 9,320 | 900 | 61,466 
“urrent, eposit and other accounts 498,531 26,144 95,428 $1,300 | 457,297 | 111,225 | 547,590 35,341 | 350,120 | 387,523 | 46,198 (2,596,697 
Acceptances, endorsements, etc 16,790 777 3,935 4,336 32,409 8,472 15,373 94 10,743 23,728 | 2,372 119,029 
otes in circulation : 8 22 1,387 "17 a 1.434 
542, 429 28,921 | 105,315 47,546 | 515,024 | 127,479 | 590,532 39,482 378,842 | 429,908 51,345 2,856,823 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is 
limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 
1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL : 

ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP 

RESERVE FUNDS/ STERLING. 
HONGKONG CURRENCY | 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS... 


Head Office: HONGKONG 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3,a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application 


$50,000,000 
$20,000,000 

£6,500,000 
$10,000,000 
$20,000,000 


AND 





THE MITSUI BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated i in Japan 
The oldest Banking Institution in Japan—-Founded in 1683 
Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000.00 Reserve Fund - Yen — 68,800,000.00 
Capital paid-up - Yen 60,000,000.00 Deposit - - Yem 1,349,704,471.52 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


H Bi 
Eutusin, Gomnde rr skyo) ee tee (Tokyo), ete, Syes Kyene, 
'O), Pr Onke » VLO}J ago’ 
Nihonbashi ( okyo), Osaka, Osaka. Moi, Newer. Neer Ocake Nia Osaka-Nishi, 
Qsaka-Semba, Otaru, Shinjuku (T rokyo), )» Wakamarsy (Kyushu), Yokohama. 
Foreign Branches: Bombay, Dairen, London, York, Shanghai, 
ya. 
Correspondents in all important places at home and abroad. 
GENERAL BANKING nrg — BUSINESS 
London 
WINCHESTER Telephone: La OLD “BROAD STREET, 
hone : London Wall 3221, 3222, 4239 
ADDRESS: “ Mitsuigink, London.” 


E.C.2 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 
General Office : Toronto, Canada 


Paid Up Capital 
Reserve Fund ... 
Total Assets over 


$12,000,000 
324,000 ,000 
$300 ,000 ,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches of 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston and New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch : 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, 
E. 


E.C.2 
C. MACLEOD, Manazer 





a 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL.................ccccccceceeeneececeereeereeeeeesensens YEN 100,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .............cccccccccccrccrcccscrescnccescssssscssecssseees YEN 
RESERVE FUND. ...............0.ccccceceeeeeceeeneeeeeeeneees YEN 68,211,463 (June 1939) 


GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


Head Office: TOKYO 


Branches : TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), 
OTARU, KOKURA, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 


London Ojffice: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANSION HOUSE 5531-5532. 
Telegraphic Address: Inland, “ IWASAKIBAK, STOCK, LONDON.” 
Foreign : “ IWASAKIBAK, LONDON.” 








on AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


“Fire, Motor, 


Life, Annuity, Aacktent, jurglary 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 





IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
5} PER CENT. EXTERNAL LOAN OF 1930 FOR $71,000,000 
N« TICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due rst November 
1940, will be PAID on and after that date between the hours of 1 a 
2at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where lists may be obtaine, 
Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to pay. 


ment, and will be paid at the fixed exchange of $4.8665 to the £1 
For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
H. KANO, Manager 
7, Bishopsgate, London, EA 


17th October, 1940 


le 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of FOI R 
SHILLINGS per £5 share on Coupon No. 104 will be paid without 
deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Government Taxes 
under Laws No. 14 of 1939 and No. 43 of 1940, making 3s. 7.152d. net 
on and after the 15th October, 1940, at the National Bank of Egypt 
in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6 King Willian 
Street, E.C.4 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st October, 1940 

By Order of the Board, 
r. 2. See. 
ROBERT WALTON, 
Joint Ma: 


ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar lines 
are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 
The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 
and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C4 



















TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 
fe 4 .¢ ¢& 
12 Months” - - 218 0 3 1 0 
6 Months” - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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